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September 25-26—Insurance Advertising Conference, 

Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
* * * 

September 25-27—Life Group, Insurance Advertising 

Conterence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
* * * 

September 26-29—Joint Convention International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

*“ * * 

September 26-28—National Association of Life Under- 

writers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 
* * * 

October 2-4—Life Office Management Association, 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Illustration by courtesy of the Franklin Fire Insurance 


October 9-13—American Life Convention, Edgewater 
Beach Hote', Chicago, Ill. 
* * * 
October 9-13—National Association of Insurance Agents 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
* . . 
October I1-13—Industrial Insurers Conference, French 
Lick Springs, Ind. 
se 
October 18-20—Joint Convention, Actuarial Society of 
America and American Institute of Actuaries, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
. & @ 
October 23-25—Joint Convention, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau and Association of Life Agency 
Officers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 











The 


FOUR BLACK YEARS 


that put the world in the RED 


... revealed the soundness of 


LIFE INSURANCE 


ee No need to paint a picture of 


those black years. No one wants to, 
either! Bur, like a brilliant star shining 
through the storm clouds of that period, 
the record of LIFE INSURANCE stands 


out in bold, magnificent relief. 


From the sharp break in 1929, which 
marked the beginning of the depression, 
until the present time, LIFE INSURANCE 
has paid death benefits, matured endow- 
ments, annuities and kindred claims 
amounting to three and one-half billions 
of dollars. 

During this same period, despite 
the temporary restrictions imposed last 
spring, LIFE INSURANCE has paid to 
policy holders upw ards of four and one- 
half billions of dollars in cash values 
and loans. 

Thus, for nearly four years LIFE 
INSURANCE was the sole source of 
funds for thousands of families 
LIFE INSURANCE became //ving insur- 
ance .. . LIFE INSURANCE was able to 


pay and DID pay the enormous total 


of eight billion dollars wo the stricken 
and needy. 

Moreover, during those years LIFE 
INSURANCE was actually able to place 
two billions of dollars in new invest- 


ments for policyholders! 


And so today Provident Mutual, proud 
of its own record of strength, sound- 
ness and security throughout the black 
years of the early thirties, brings this 


earnest message to you: Protect your 


family and provide for yourself through 





LIFE INSURANCE. Naturally, we want 
you to invest through Provident 
Mutual, but whether through Provident 
Mutual or some other well-established, 
conservatively managed company, 
invest through LIFE INSURANCE! Make 
its safety, strength and security the back- 
log of your own financial program. 


A y A 


Perhaps you would like to know 
how best to invest your surplus funds 
and at the same time secure positive 
insurance protection for your family. 
Just clip, fill in and mail the coupon. 
No obligation of any kind. 





Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Gentlemen: 

Please tell me more about the investment and 
protective features of life insurance for my specific 
needs. My age is 








Name 


Address ———— 





City 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 


This is the first of a series of advertisements to appear in the 


{merican 


Vagazine, Literary Digest. Popular Science. and 


Time on the subject of the Security of Life Insurance. 
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This Week: 
THE NEW DEAL 


The New Deal affects us all and naturally 
holds our attention. A feature of this week's 
Spectator is a chart which shows in graphic 
form the way in which the organization of 
the pian was worked out. 


ca * * 


PREMIUMS AND LOSSES 


On page 12 will be found a table show- 
ng a classification of premiums and losses 
of American and foreign stock fire compa- 
nies for 1932 under the following headings: 
Fire, ocean marine, motor vehicles, earth- 
quake, inland marine, tornado, hail, sprinkler, 
leakage, riot and aircraft. 


* * * 


PERPETUAL 


Twenty-three insurance companies are 
chartered to write perpetual fire insurance 
in Pennsylvania, but it is probable that even 
in Pennsylvania few people, including agents, 
know a great deal about it. William M. 
Goodwin has an interesting article on the 
subject. 


OTHO E. LANE 


Otho E. Lane, president of the Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, is an important and 
interesting figure in the insurance world. 
What he has accomplished since coming to 
Philadelphia is told in an interesting article 
by E. B. Banks. 


Next Week: 
CONVENTIONS 


Four annual conventions will be reported 
in part in next week's issue. The first three 
days of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters meeting at Chicago; the newly 
formed Life Advertisers Association meeting 
at Chicago; the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., and the 
Joint Meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents at White Sulphur Springs, Va. 








Follow the Main Channel 


T is perhaps a strong indication of the infinite in the human mind 
that man, once led either into a discussion or a treatise on philo- 
sophic matters, presently becomes ponderous. He thence broad- 

ens the scope of his animadversions to the end that he loses 
definiteness. The trend of his arguments become blurred and blind 
into pointlessness. As a result subsequent followers become pro- 
ponents of the man rather than his teachings, they readily deduce 
substantiation for their own divergent views from the identical 
source. Less gifted minds are lost in a maze by the contradictory 
arguments emanating from a similar purported source. In a chart 
of philosophical affiliations this is emphasized most graphically, 
for in it materialists are shown to have a link with idealists, stoics 
with cynics and scholdastics with Marxists. Superficially students 
might well scoff at any connection between the philosophy of any 
of the pairs. But from the sophists to the modernists there was 
not one school of thought which does not give evidence of a con- 
nection in some manner with that of every other theory. The only 
impression one could glean from it is that the real common factor 
is the uncertainty and insecurity that each revealed of his knowledge 
about life itself and the things before and after. 


The convention season is at hand. Gifted advocates will with 
fiery force delineate deep-seated convictions and advance thought- 
inspiring nostrums which they deem pertinent to the progress 
of insurance in all its various phases. They will win followers to 
new and novel selling procedures which practice will disclose as 
only fitted for its proponent. 


The backbone of this great business, as in the past and present 
and for the future will be those who retain with unshaken confidence 
their belief in the real purpose of insurance, which is protection 
which gives relief from the worries incident to life. They will retain 
unshaken their faith in the beneficence and humanity of that great 
institution which has proved mankind’s greatest boon. They will 
abstract only those thoughts which coincide with the arguments 
by which they were first induced to espouse its cause and set aside 
the disturbing elements which strike at the roots of their faith. 
Insurance, like philosophy, leads into many and devious round- 
about channels which widen as they progress and lose their force 
thereby. Those who remain true to the primary purpose of insur- 
ance retain their energy and enthusiasm for it and inspire others. 
New schemes and viewpoints are useful as long as they do not 
deviate from basic purposes. 

T.J.V.C. 
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Perpetual Fire Insurance 


For More than a Century 
and Three-Quarters, Fire In- 
surance Written on a Single 
Deposit Premium Has Been 
Available in Philadelphia. 
Once the First Premium Was 
Paid, the Building Was In- 
sured for the Rest of Its 
Existence 


IRE 


deposit 


insurance written at a singTe 


premium perpetually has 


been available in Pennsylvania 
since 1752, but I dare say that very few 
agents are at all familiar with this very 
remarkable plan It would be 


sible to 


impos 
write upon this subject without 
the oldest 
insurance company, the Philadelphia 
the ’ 


reference to American fire 


for Insurance of 


Contributionship 


Houses from Loss by Fire, which was 


organized in 1752 by Benjamin Frank 
n and a few other prominent men of 

that time, and which has continued 

successfully to operate under this plan 
ra hese vears 


However, this article does not pro 


upon the fascinating his 
company, and 
Tree 


lelphia, ficially 


“Green 


Assurance Com 


nsurance on Houses from 
ie ‘ 


leaving that interesting 





subject for a later date, but rather to 
itline for ir readers the principles 

i perpe al hire SUTANCE ace 
the business world of today, fron 
the standpoint of the local agent and 


broker. Neither am I going to attempt 

tell how this remarkable plan can 
from an un- 
for I 


that the loss record of the class and the 


Pes?) stan 
be successtully operated 


: : 
derwriting standpoint, believe 


character of the companies writing it Is 
f the fact that it 


ficient evidence of he tact it 


Po.) . 4 ++ _ ¢ 7 
ean be successfully underwritten and is 


* 7 rohit ¢ the > 
source of profit to the mpanies. 


Separate Policy Contract 
The State of Pennsylvania has 2 


arate policy contract for this Kind of 


and only a few companies 


insurance 
are chartered to write it. The form of 
policy contract is broad and without 


t ble features, and the un- 


any objection: 





By 
WILLIAM M. GOODWIN 


derwriting facilities of the companies 


are sufficient to enable a broker to care 
fora large line. 

The 
perpetual 
Pennsylvania are as follows (although 


very 
chartered to write 
the State of 


companies 
insurance in 


some of them are inactive in this 


class) 


Alliance 

County 

Fire Association 
Franklin 

Girard 

Insurance Co. of North 
Insurance Co. of 
Lumbermen’s 
Mechanics 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Reliance 
United Firemen’s 
Frankford Mutual 
Mutual Assurance 
Mutual, Germantown 


America 
f Penna. 


Fire 
Fire & Marine 
National 


Philadelphia Contributionship 
Aetna 
Camden 


Commercial Union 
Liverpool & London & Globes 
Royal 


In Other 


Other states, I believe, will permit 





perpetual policies under cert: 
. 


approval o 


‘ _ 
tions 


and 
case by 


This is 


the perpetual insurance plan is 


upon 


vidual 





ment. 
that 
practically unknown outside 


= wat 3+ § thar 
nost Of 1t in tnat 


state is 


sylvania and 


to the City « 


confined 





vicinity. 


Benjamin Franklin had at 
Least a Hand in This, as He 
Did in so Many Things and 
the Company He Organ- 
ized Has Successfully Oper- 
ated Under the Plan Up to 
the Present. Twenty-two 
Other Companies Are 
Chartered to Write Such 


Insurance in Pennsylvania 


Every risk submitted for perpetual! 


insurance is carefully inspected and 
must meet certain standards of con- 
struction and housekeeping. Agents 


are not permitted to bind perpetual in- 
surance; in fact, there is usually very 
little need for haste. An assured does 
not lightly agree to invest the large 
amount of money required as a deposit 
premium unless he is pretty 
that he understands the 
thoroughly, and this takes time. 
Usually, perpetual risks are confined 
to brick and stone buildings with non- 


certain 
proposition 


combustible roofs, under public or ex- 
cellent private protection. 
are written under any and 
all special hazards are excluded. This 
leaves the perpetual field principally t 
dwellings, churches, schools, public 
buildings, institutions and small stores 
with dwelling occupancy in the same 
building. Fireproof structures occupied 
as banks, office buildings and similar 


No contents 
conditions 





classes are also acceptable. 
Twelve 
The 


twelve 


Times Annual Rate 


based 


rate, 


rate is usually 
times annual with a 
minimum rate of $2 per hundred. The 
return the entire 
per cent, at 


surrendered, 


upon 


+ 
Lit 


stock companies will 
premium, less 10 
the policy is 
whether it be three or thirty 
years after the date of issue. The tw 
large mutual companies referred t 
above will return the entire premium 
in full after ten years. In addition, 
they will pay a dividend of 10 per cent 
of the deposit premium per annum af- 
ter the policy has been in force five 
years, and will reinstate all losses with- 
out an additional premium. 

To give an excellent example of how 
this works out in connection with a 
policy of the Philadelphia Contribu- 


deposit 
any time 


years 


setae 2 sasihwe 2 7¢ < 
ectator, September Pd We ot 




















nship, I am quoting from the last 
ge of their interesting booklet en- 
tled “A Policy of Fire Insurance”: 
1855 the owner of a house deposited 
the hands of the treasurer of the 
iety $60 for $3,000 insurance, per 
icy No. 9350. No further payments 
any kind have been made, but the 
ner has from dividends, 
$210; from loss by fire, $1,073, or a 
al of $1,283.06. The policy is still 
force for $3,000 insurance in the 
ames of the heirs of the original 
ner, who continue to participate an- 


received, 


ially in dividends and who may with- 
raw in full upon cancellation the $60 

ginally deposited.” 

There is no doubt but that this pro- 
vides an ideal plan for insuring build- 
es that qualify, especially institutions 
hose capital is usually tied up in se- 
I know that many of them 
sh now that they had invested in per- 


irities. 


petual insurance when they could have 
sold sufficient securities to pay for it, 

high prices, for, in spite of the de- 
pression, perpetual insurance has not 


spreciated in value, nor have any of 
the companies writing it failed. There- 

re, it can readily be proven that from 
an investment standpoint perpetual fire 
nsurance is very much worth while. 

Even if a large cash outlay is re- 
iired, it is possible to immediately set 
up all but 10 per cent of it as a quick 
sset, which offsets any depreciation in 
the security item of the institution’s 
tatement. 


Amortization 

The preparation of a perpetual prop- 

sition for the average assured requires 
a great deal of figuring. A plan of 

1ortization must be worked out show- 
ing how the application of the normal 
yearly fire insurance cost can be ap- 
plied to amortize the deposit premium. 
It usually takes from fifteen to twenty 
years for the complete amortization of 
the deposit premium. 

Then, if it is necessary to finance the 
deposit premium through a financial in- 
stitution, special agreements must be 
drawn up and figures prepared to show 
the bank how they can safely finance 
such a plan. Most of them object to 
long-term loans, such as the amortiza- 
tion plan requires, and it is advisable 
to endeavor to try to work out the 
financing in a few years. Usually an 
individual or institution who would be 

a position to consider perpetual in- 
surance are in such a financial position 
that very little assistance is needed 
from banks in order to finance the de- 

sit premium. 


A $100,000 Premium 
I know of one instance where an in- 
stitution paid a deposit premium of 
$100,000 and financed it themselves 
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upon a plan whereby the annual appli- 
cation of the normal premium to reduce 
their deposit amortized the investment 
in sixteen years and at the same time 
their actual annual charge 
upon the deposit was about 10 per cent 


interest 


less than their normal yearly premium 
cost. 

Very recently a Philadelphia subur- 
system took out per- 
petual insurance, floating a bond issue 
to pay for it, and found this procedure 


ban public schoo] 


legal. 
Unearned Deposit Premium 


An interesting point to consider is 
the protection afforded the assured to 
reimburse him for his unearned deposit 
premium in the event of a total loss. 
Suppose, for instance, the institution 
mentioned above suffered a total loss 
within a year after their perpetual 
policy went into effect. They would 
lose their deposit premium and the loss 
would be terrific. In order to safeguard 
this, a policy to insure the perpetual 
deposit is issued and in the event of 
loss, either total or partial, this policy 
provides the funds to reinstate the in- 
surance. The risks insured, however, 
are of such a class that the possibility 
of a total loss is very remote, but, nev- 
ertheless, this insurance upon the per- 
petual premium is of great value, espe- 
cially when the premium is being fi- 
nanced. 








Youths Good Prospects 


for Accident Insurance 


In a recent issue of the Budget, the 
monthly house organ of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, of which Harry A. 
Warner is the editor, attention is called 
to the fact that young people are ex- 
cellent prospects for the selling of ac- 
cident insurance. A recent survey con- 
ducted by one of the large life insur- 
ance companies resulted in the conclu- 
sion that the younger people are the 
best prospect for life insurance and 
Mr. Warner holds that that statement 
should apply with equal force to acci- 
dent insurance. 

The younger folks indulge very gen- 
erally in sports, such as tennis, golf, 
and swimming, all of which are at- 
tended by accident hazards, as the 
records of claims paid by the accident 
companies show, and protection for 
such accidents have a strong appeal if 
the prospect is at all insurance-minded 
and able to pay the premium, he says. 
He adds that the premium is not often 
a handicap to the sale of accident in- 
surance, as the rate is low in propor- 
tion to the benefits, and there are dif- 
ferent forms of accident policies which 
will fit almost any prospect’s purse. 








Paae rg 


secause of the financial condition of 
the country, perpetual insurance has 
not been so easily sold, but as soon as 
the buying public accumulates a surplus 
the investment value of this insurance 
in comparison with the average se- 
curities will become very apparent. 


From the Agent’s Standpoint 


From an agent’s standpoint, the 
proposition does not appear very at- 
tractive. He secures one commission of 
10 per cent upon the deposit premium 
and then he is through. It is natural 
for him to lose interest in the risk 
thereafter 


and in that event changes in 


unless he also places the 
contents, 
value and construction may be 
looked. 

I have always worked upon the the- 
ory that it is the agent’s duty to in- 


over- 


form his customers of every available 
coverage, disregarding the fact that a 
change may work to his personal dis- 
advantage. If he does not follow out 
this procedure it is very likely that a 
competitor will steal a march upon him 
and take the entire account. While I 
do not push perpetual insurance, I have 
made it a point to keep well informed 
regarding the subject and to inform all 
my eligible assureds that I am in a po- 
sition to handle it under most advan- 
tageous conditions. Any insurance man 
who takes the time to examine the per- 
petual insurance plan carefully, both 
from a practical and historic stand- 
point, will not only improve his knowl- 
edge considerably, but he will also dis- 
cover much of great interest in the sub- 
ject. This cannot help but develop his 
salesmanship, for the more interesting, 
historical facts he learns of his busi- 
ness, the better will he be able to com- 
mand the attention of the public. 

Obviously, this system of insurance 
should not be limited to a small group 
of companies. In all fairness, 
company licensed to do business in the 
state should be able to secure a charter 
to write perpetual insurance if it so 
desires. Of course, the discrimination 
does not apply to agents and brokers, 
for they all have an equal chance to 
place this business if they care to. 

This article is not written as a de- 
fense of the perpetual insurance sys- 
tem, for any class of insurance that 
has been underwritten 
since 1752 needs none. Neither does it 
advocate that brokers push this cover- 
age, but rather it is a simple statement 
of an interesting fact that is not so 
well known in the insurance fraternity. 
Whether the stock companies now char- 
tered to write the business should con- 
tinue to take preferred business from 
those that are not, is a question that I 
cannot answer. I'll leave that one to 
wiser heads than mine. 


every 


successfully 








With the Editors 


Troublesome Claims 


—. the holder of any sort 
of an insurance policy whethe1 


t be unde he general classifica 
tion of life, fire asualty, may, 
hould and probably does rejoice in 
the protection § that affords him 
though | personally may never re- 
ceive a cel n retur? r the premiums 
he has paid, it al may be stated as a 
truth that the average insured is quite 
villi o receive all he is legally er 
titled t ind, perhaps i little mor n 
TY a i iwainst which his poli 
nsure nin 

Probably from the time the first in 
urance policy was written one of the 
problems of the honest underwriter was 


to see that he paid only claims that 
were honest and above board. In life 


insurance it is as a rule simply a ques- 





tion of whether or not the claim made 


fraudulet 


t in purpose. In fire and 
‘asualty insurance the situation is not 
o simple. Claims for more than the 
companies believe they have guaran- 
teed are far from infrequent from 
people who have no intention at all of 
being dishonest. When one’s own in- 
terests are at stake it is not difficult 
to discover wrongs where the disin- 
terested would see only justice. It is 
not impossible that the same feeling 
would apply to the underwriter though 
his viewpoint is less apt to be colored 
in that respect as might be that of 
the individual policyholder. 

The theme of the annual convention 
of the International Claim Association, 
held the first three days of last week 
at Atlantic City, was “Some Causes of 
There have al- 
ways been troublesome claims and their 


Troublesome Claims.” 


number seems to increase with the 
years rather than grow less, especially 
during the lean years that have fol- 
lowed the great financial and industrial 
boom that ended in 1929. Also it is 
true that the increased need for econ- 
omy has made companies more anxious 
than ever to see that they were not 
imposed upon. 

One of the speakers at the Claim As- 
sociation convention, Rollin M. Clark, 
deputy superintendent-of insurance of 
the State of New York, discussed some 
of the causes of complaints made by 
insurers to the State Insurance De- 
partment and he pointed out the alarm- 
ing increase of such complaints during 
the past two years. At the present 
time they are coming in at the rate of 
a hundred a day. 

Many of these are groundless and in 
no way reflect either upon the high 


standards of the companies involved 
wr the good faith of the persons mak- 
ing them. But it is safe to say that 
many of them would never have been 
made should the agents take the advice 
Mr. Clark gave them. He urged that 
the agents be instructed, and we be 
lieve a great many of them are so it 
tructed, to make sure that the in- 
sured appreciates and understands the 
scope of his policy, what it promises to 
l and what it does not promise 

» do. He also commented upon what 
he considered a growing tendency on 
the part of some companies to inter- 
pose technical defenses for the purpose 

defeating meritorious claims. 

It is advice both agents and com- 
panies may well heed. It is only one. 
and, perhaps a minor one, of the many 
reasons which result in unsatisfactory 
settlements between the insured and 
the insurer. But it remains an im- 
portant one and those companies, and 
there are many of them, that have 
long followed such a course, have bene- 
fited by doing so. 


Premiums and Losses of Stock 
Fire Companies 
HE tabulation of premiums and 
losses by lines of American and for- 
eign stock fire companies to be pub- 
lished shortly by The Spectator Co. in 
the 1933 Fire Year Book and repro- 
juced on page 12 of this issue of the 
Spectator shows that total premiums 


in 1932 were $715,610.599, and losses 





SIGNALS ! 
By FRANK PRICE 
The quarter barks his shrill re- 
frain, a score of men stand fast; 
and as the lines——unyielding 
strain, the leathern ball is 
passed. 
It’s crash ‘em, smash ’em, rip 
"¢ st 
The goal is far away! 
We'll fill and drink the Vict’ry 
Cup, 


And sing the Victor’s lay. 


A worthy sentiment that, but 
songs won’t win football games. 
Neither will signals unless they 
are backed by the necessary 
skill. 

They are like good intentions— 
meaningless unless carried 
out. That’s why promises to 
insure one’s life are not help- 
ful to one’s dependents wn->* 





less the pledge is fulfilled. 








paid, $405,385,142. The ratio of losses 
to premiums was 56.65 per cent. For 
the year 1931 a similar tabulation 
showed $818,771,403 premiums taken 
by the same companies and $456,929,49s 
losses paid. The loss ratio that yea 
was 55.81 per cent, less than one pet 
cent lower than the experience of 1932 
The sharpest relative decline last 
year was experienced in motor vehicl 
coverage. Premiums from this line de- 
clined from $107,583,952 to $79,982.- 
832, and losses dropped from $60,692,- 
715 to $44,913,299. The loss experienc: 
was 56.41 per cent in 1931 and 56.15 
per cent in 1932. Fire premiums i: 
1932 fell off to $534,623,082 from $580,- 
010,137 in 1931 and losses droppe 
from $342,700,505 to $311,045,842. The 
loss ratio in 1931 was 59.08 per cent 
against 58.18 per cent in 1932 


By-Product of NRA 

T is generally agreed that the NRA 

program is putting more money into 
more pockets and that the sale of life 
insurance is being augmented mate- 
rially both because of this enhanced 
purchasing power and because of the 
improved mental attitude of the public. 
Another benefit, intangible though it 
may be, was discussed by Ralph Engels- 
man, general agent for the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, in a 
recent issue of the Manager’s Magazine. 
That is, NRA will renew the average 
American’s faith in Santa Claus and 
everyone who has ever read a Christ- 
mas newspaper knows with Virginia 
O’Hanlon that there is a Santa Claus 
and that his influence for good is under- 
appreciated but everlasting. Mr. En- 
gelsman did not put it that way ex- 
actly, but the spirit was the same. He 
feels that the success of the NRA move- 
ment will go far in dissipating a cer- 
tain degree of cynicism that is prev- 
alent in every agency when drives, con- 
tests, or any nature of inspirational 
sales stimulus is attempted. That such 
pep injections in regular and strong 
doses are necessary is universally rec- 
ognized, but even the beneficiaries of 
such programs often are prone to label 
the entire efforts in this direction as 
just plain ballyhoo and an instinctive 
dread that someone might whisper 
“sucker” keeps a lot of good men on 
a half-time basis of cooperation. 

Yes, the bulletin boards, the Reds 
vs. the Blues, the birthday contests and 
all the rest are a vital part of the 
selling program and the NRA is going 
forward in the same spirit and on such 
a magnificent scale that it cannot but 
prove contagious. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


The combined terminations by sur- 

render and by lapse of 28 of the older 

insurance companies, according 

» tabulation by The Spectator, was 

g per cent of mean policies in 

ce in 1932, the highest for any 

single year since 1913, and compar- 

ng with 7.43 per cent in 1931 and 
6.73 per cent in 1930. 





Control of the Kentucky Home 
L Insurance Company is obtained 
by the Continental Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, and Benjamin 
S. Washer of Louisville, is named 
president in the process of reorganiza- 





New life insurance production of 


reporting members of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents 
showed a cain in Auqust of 3.1 per 
cent over the tota! of $569,375,000 
for August, 1932. 





William Corcoran, consulting actu- 
of New York City, is appointed 
ctuary of the Royal Union Life In- 
urance Company by its co-receivers 
o analyze the eleven reinsurance 
plans offered. 


~“ oo @ 





The Board of Estimate of New 
York City passes four emergency 
measures, including a tax of one- 
fourth of one per cent on such por- 
tion of the invested capital and gross 
assets of Life and Fire insurance com- 
panies as their receipts on account 
of policies in the city bear to their 
total receipts on account of policizs 
during the period from June 30, 1922 
to July 1, 1933. 





James B. Russell, actuary of the 
Peoria Life Insurance Company fo- 
the past nine years and formerly 
with the Travelers, died suddenly of a 
heart attack. 





W. Ross McCain, vice-president 
and secretary of the Aetna Insurance 
Company, is elected president, suc- 
ceeding Ralph B. Ives, who is elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 





William A. Dennis, chief claim ad- 
juster of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, is elected 
president of the International Claim 
Association in annual convention at 
Atlantic City. 





The petition for receivership for 
the Farmers Union Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Des Moines 
filed in district court at Des Moines 
last June, is dismissed following a 
favorable examination of the com- 
pany. 





_ Edward G. Letzkus, vice-president 
in charge of accident and health 
underwriting for the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company, resigns. 





R. P. Hartley, deputy attorney gen- 
eral of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, is elected president of the As- 
sociation of Superintendents of In- 
surance of the Provinces of Canada. 
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EMANCIPATION 








ISOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 














XTRAVAGANCE in public office, and the 
tax plagues which it inevitably breeds 
can react with severe discomfort to in- 

surance as the current emergency tax pro- 
cram in New York City so strikingly proves. 
Insurance men, properly, are frequently 
found in the front ranks of those business 
men who are constantly fighting the good 
fight against the waste of public funds for 
purposes which are of doubtful public 
interest. 

Insurance must not overlook, however, the 
deep concern it has with the efficiency and 
ecuipment of several of the departments of 
city and state departments which are often 
the target of over-zealous critics whose econ- 
omy programs sometimes have a tinge of the 
“nenny-wise pound-foolish” about them. 

The fire and police departments, for example, do 
not always escape the pruning knife when alleged 
civic reform gets under way. Insofar as insurance is 
concerned, these two departments could never be 
over-manned in any municipality. The margin saved 
in taxes by retrenchments in these departments is 
paid for many times over in insurance company 
losses. Similarly, insurance has a stake in the work 
of highway departments, state and municipal health 
centers, industrial inspectors, city planners and 
welfare efforts of all description. 

Every effort which is calculated to make a com- 
munity a safer, healthier, cleaner, more pleasant 
place in which to live and work deserves the en- 
dorsement and support of insurance people. The 
burden of these efforts falls upon the state. The 
burden of the state’s deficiency in these tasks falls 
upon the insurance companies. 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The dollar declined on Saturday 
for the sixth consecutive day, losing 
58 points in gold value based on local 
quotations for the French franc and 
establishing a new low record of 
66.86 cents in gold. The final quota- 
tion was 66.91 compared with 71.04 
the previous week. 





The government index of wholesale 
commodity prices, on the basis of a 
tabulation of 784 commodities, ad- 
vanced in August to 69.5 per cent 
of the 1926 level, as compared with 
the index number of 68.9 in July and 
the index number of 65.2 in August 
of 1932. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday of 
last week at 128.36 and closed Sat- 
urday at 128.69. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 43.71 and closed 
Saturday at 43.32. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 87.77 and closed 
Saturday at 87.82. 





Retail prices throughout the United 
States rose 8.4 per cent in August, 
one of the greatest monthly increases 
n more than a decade, making a 
qain of 18.8 per cent since May |! 
when depression lows were registered, 
according to the Fairchild Retail 
Price Index, 





Steel schedules again lost ground 
last week, the drop being approxi- 
mately 3 per cent for the country 
to an operating rate of about 40 per 
cent, due to lack of heavy buying. 





Wheat futures ruled higher again 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, due, 
largely, to renewed inflation talk and 
reports from Washington that the 
Administration would make every ef- 
fort to advance prices for agricul- 
tural commodities 50 per cent above 
present levels. 





Cotton futures, in decidedly more 
active trading, forged ahead to gains 
of nearly $5 a bale over closing 
quotations as of September 9 and 
in the end were $4.30 to $4.75 a bale 
net higher. 





Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, estimated on September 15 
that approximately 2,200,000 persons 
had been returned to work during the 
six months previous, announcing at 
the same time that pay rolls had beer 
increased by $40,000,000 weekly. 





Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended on September 9, made a 
total of 571,387 cars, which was a 
decrease of 95,265 cars, or 14.3 per 
cent from the preceding week, due to 
the observance of Labor Day, but an 
increase of 69,850 cars, or 13.9 per 
cent, over the corresponding week 
last year. 








Otho E. Lane Who Gave the 


Fire Association a New Deal 


By E. S. 


rALL, spare man who at first 
until you 
behind his 


looks harsh 


glar ce 
kind eyes 


spy his 


glasses \ man who is the very es- 


sence of modesty. One who is con- 
siderate of others, kindly, and who has 
a personality that grows and 
longer you talk to him. 
is Otho E. Lane, who re- 


marked that he “felt 


grows 
ipon you the 
Such a man 
rather embar- 
rassed"” when I asked him the methods 
ilitate the Fire 


The question, he said, put 
l 


he had used to rehal 
Association. 
him in a rather awkward position. 
“The 


me, “is that I came over here, sat down 


only thing I know,” he told 
worked.” 
that Otho E. 


, then completing his twelfth year 


at my desk and 
It was three years ago 
iief executive of the Niagara Fire, 


received a “call” to Philadelphia to as- 


ume the presidency of the Fire Asso- 
at 
It no secret that the Fire Associa- 
was not in the position that it 
s ive been at that time. Its 
share were unsteady and declining. 
As these nes are being written, the 
Fire Association stock is firm and is 
being quoted on the Philadelphia Board 
a < 6 
\ general reorganization of the com- 
an) s een ci mpleted. And the 
nancia ndition of the company is 
that ild be asked—and then some. 
All “deadwood” has been eliminated. 
The new home office building has been 
written down to half of its $3.000,000 
st in 1930. Its investment portfolio 


has been over-hauled with such good 
effect that a study of the company’s 
‘ial statement, as of June 
30 of this year, shows $11,848,574 stock 

holdings as of the market 
that date with a surprisingly 





and bond 
value of 
large number of the investments sell- 
ing above, at, or very near par. 

The Fire Association’s latest financial 
statement of $16,897,- 
326.41 with a policyholders surplus of 
$6,538,623.59 and a premium reserve 


shows assets 


of $8,599,552.6 

The company is in a strong position 
unlooked for and unexpected 
For listed among the 
is exactly $986,084.43 in 
company is in an exceptionally 

And it can be justly 
present financial situa- 


to meet 
heavy losses. 
assets cash. 
The 
liquid position. 
proud of its 
tion. 

One of the things that Mr. Lane did 
after assuming the presidency of the 
Fire Association was to dispose of the 


BANKS 


company’s casualty mate, the Const 


tution Indemnity, which had _ been 
started several years previous and had 
been a financial drain on the Fire As 
sociation from the very beginning. 
Although Mr. Lane will be the last 
to admit it, it 
guiding hand which is responsible for, 


rebuilding 


was his work and his 


one might almost say. the 
of the company. 

In the 12 or 13 
“contacting” 


that I have 


Philadelphia agents, 


years 
been 
I know of only one company official of 
whom there has never been any criti- 
Otho The 


agents like and respect other company 


cism That one is Lane. 
officials with whom they have conferred 
regarding Philadelphia 
lems. But at times they have 
those officials. Of Mr. 
still to first 
criticism. 

A comparative stranger to Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Lane has won the liking and 
the admiration of the agents. They ad- 


agency prob- 


criti- 
cized Lane, I 


have hear the word of 


mire his spirit of fairness; his will- 
ingness to cooperate and his friend- 
liness. And if the present Philadel- 


phia agents commission scale squabble 
is settled in the near future, it will 
be because of Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Lane believe 
should be publicized. Neither 
hold himself up as a mentor for the 
insurance business nor take the posi- 
tion of telling others what to do and 
how to run their companies. 

He feels that he has a job to do and 
that that job is to sit down at his desk 
and tackle current work. 

“The Fire Association is in a 


that he 
does he 


does not 


nice 





———>—$——————— 


“it i 


modest but 


position today,” he remarked. 
going after business in a 
We are perfectly 
quantity 


aggressive manner. 
willing to let others do the 
business. What we are after is quality 
business.” 
Mr. Lane 


business something over a quarter 


started in the insurance 
a century ago as an inspector for 
Insurance Survey Bureau of Chicag 
From that post he went to the Prov 
dence-Washington in the Wisconsin- 
Minnesota field. His next job was 
the Mountain field at Denver with ths 
Seottish Union. Following that he | 
came assistant United States manage 
of the Yorkshire. He then went tot 
Niagara Fire and was with that com- 
pany for 13 years, 12 years as presi- 
dent. 

So here you have a word portrait of 
Otho E. Lane, the man who has giver 
the Fire Association a “new deal.” 





W; are all now functioning more or less under the ‘New Deal,” 
for whatever may prove the outcome of this great experiment it 
has grown in such amazing fashion that it now covers the entire 
country and plays an important part in the life of every citizen. 

On the oposite page is reproduced a chart showing the organiza- 
tion of the New Deal, one of two prepared by J. George Frederick 
as a supplement to his book, "A Primer of ‘New Deal’ Economics,” 
and it shows in graphic form how the plan functions. 

Mr. Frederick is a well-known writer on economic subjects, previous 
books including "Readings in Ecnomic Planning," and ‘Modern In- 


dustrial Consolidation.” 
"A Philosophy of Production." 


He is the editor of “The Swope Plan" and 
His Primer," which includes articles 


by Bernard Baruch, Gerard Swope and Donald Richberg, holds to 
the belief, entertained by many, that a silent revolution has occurred 
in America since 1929. He explains the working of the plan and 
devotes one chapter to a series of questions and his answers to them. 

We are not reviewing nor criticizing Mr. Frederick's book, but calling 
attention to the chart since it seems to us to show in an unusually 
clear fashion the way in which the plan was conceived. 
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New Deal Organization Chart 


(Published as a supplement to A Primer of New Deal Economics, 


by J. George Frederick, Business Bourse Publishers, New York) 
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Mo. State Policyholders 
Get Hearing on Sept. 27. 


Petition for Restraining Injunction 
Raises Same Points Previously 
Ruled on by Court 


United States District Judge Charles 
H. Davis has set September 27 as the 
late for a hearing on the suit filed late 

September 13 by five policyholders 

the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company who are seeking an injunction 
from the Federal court to restrain the 
General American Life Insurance Com- 
pany from taking charge of and as- 
suming title to the assets of the Mis- 

iri State Life Insurance Company. 

The policyholders, all of whom reside 

itside of Missouri, have also asked the 

irt to declare null and void the pur- 
hase agreement entered into between 
State Superintendent of Insurance R. 
Emmet O’Malley and the General Amer- 
ican Life on September 7 with the ap- 
roval of Circuit Judge Henry Hamil- 
The state court approved the sale 
yntract after a hearing at which 
unsel for opposing policyholders and 
ckholders of the old company and 
also general creditors were given an op- 
ortunity to be heard and amount of 
insurance carried. 

The plaintiffs in the Federal court 
action are: Kathryn L. Goodfellow, East 
St. Louis, $2000; William L. Bauguess, 
Chicago, $5000; M. M. Rhodes. Hart- 
ford, Conn., $10,000; Sidney M. Platt, 
New York, $5000, and Mildred Platt, 
New York, $1000. 

When the suit was filed Judge Davis 
declined to issue a temporary restrain- 
ing order or an order for the defendants 
to show cause why an injunction should 
not be issued. He simply set the case 
for a hearing on its merits on Septem- 
ber 27 without in any way interfering 
with the operations of the General 
American Life, which on September 8 
took over the business and assets of the 
Missouri State Life. 

The petition of the complaining poli- 
vholders charges that State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance O’Malley did not 
‘comply with the Missouri statutes in 
seeking bidders for the Missouri State’s 
assets, and also that he did not comply 
with the Laws requiring that he file 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Whatley Warns Fieldmen 
Against Over-Confidence 


Standing on Threshhold of Great Period 
of Prosperity, Declares Aetna 
Agency Head At Chicago Meet 


A warning to life underwriters to not 
become too optimistic over the recent 
favorable trade indices, was made by 
S. T. Whatley, vice president of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, in his 
first address to the company’s agency 
force. He was the speaker at the com- 
pany’s banquet which closed the conven- 
tion of regionairres held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel last week. 

“T would like to tell you we are out 
of the woods economically, but I can- 
not” he said. “I believe that we are past 
the low point but we must not think we 
are to sell life insurance easily from 
now on. He who so thinks is due for a 
sad awakening.” 

Mr. Whatley said that a surprisingly 
large amount of business has come from 
agents who entered the business sub- 
sequent to October, 1929, indicating that 
the older agents are victims of a mental 
hazard, that is that they are convinced 
that the business cannot be had. 

“TI wonder if we have lost faith in 
ourselves?” he queried. “I believe that 
we stand on the threshold of the great- 
est period of prosperity in the history 
of life insurance, but many will not get 
past the threshold.” 

Mr. Whatley gave the following as 
his formula for success in life insur- 
ance: “Courage; plan your work; or- 
ganize your time; work continuously 
and work consecutively.” 

Morgan B. Brainard, president, in 
his address to the agents, asserted that 
life insurance companies of the coun- 
try today find themselves in the un- 
usual situation of having more than an 
ordinary amount of cash available for 
investment. 


Fifteen Hundred Reservations 


While no count has been kept on the 
number of reservations made for the 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Chicago, it is 
reported by A. A. DeLapp, hotel chair- 
man, that a record-breaking attendance 
is assured. It is estimated that better 
than 1,500 reservations have been made. 


Aug. Life Production 
Betters 1932 Record 


Sales Greater Than Any Month 
This Year and 3.1 Per Cent 
Ahead of August Last Year 


Exceeding the amount for any pre- 
vious month this year, new life insur- 
ance production for August was 3.1 
per cent greater than for August of 
last year. This is the first monthly 
increase, in comparison with the same 
month of the preceding year, since 
January, 1932. Industrial life insur- 
ance production, proportionately forg- 
ing ahead of the other classes, showed 
an increase of 16.9 per cent for August. 

The August increase follows a series 
of decreases for many months, a grad- 
ual reduction of which has been in 
progress since last March. Starting 
the year with a decrease of 34.9 per 
cent for January, new life insurance 
production for all classes showed 
monthly decreases ranging from 27.9 
per cent for March to 3.6 per cent for 
July. For the first eight months of 
1933, new life insurance production was 
18.7 per cent less than for the same 
period of 1932. 

These facts were revealed by a report 
forwarded by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

For these companies, the August to- 
tal production of $688,620,000 contrasts 
with $667,918,000 for August of 1932— 
an increase of 3.1 per cent. New Or- 
dinary insurance amounted to $434,- 
638,000 against $442,677,000—a _ de- 
crease of 1.8 per cent. New industrial 
insurance amounted to $229,545,000 
against $196,340,000—an increase of 
16.9 per cent. New Group insurance 
was $24,437,000 against $28,901,000— 
a decrease of 15.4 per cent. 

For the first eight months of the 
year, the total new business of these 
companies was $5,180,073,000 this year 
against $6,368,527,000 last year—a de- 
crease of 18.7 per cent. New Ordinary 
insurance amounted to $3,437,835,000 
against $4,180,738,000—a decrease of 
17.8 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,531,444,000 against $1,- 
765,312,000—a decrease of 13.2 per cent. 
Group insurance amounted to $210,794,- 
000 against $422,477,000—a decrease of 
50.1 per cent. 
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2 Some of the Booklets 
& We Publish to Help 
Our Agents!?... 


p 

~~ 

DB lvery insurance company publishes litera 
that the current 
S outstanding be 
cause of pure logic contained in them. 
They don't back the 
door” they 
\mong 


ture Dut we believe 

Southland booklets are 

~ 

Pp hearse up to the 

. sell the idea of life insurance. 

D them are personal budget books, 

. ++ reasons tor lite insurance protection, 
a typical retirement income case, the 

5 Southland house organ, and others 

Southland Life 

p Insurance Company 

p, HARRY L. SEAY, 

£ 


President 
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OPPORTUNITY! 
Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 

















FOURTH EDITION 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 
By Dominge and Lincoln 


PRICES: PER COPY (REGULAR EDITION) $6.50 


Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, gilt edges, thumb 
indexed, $7.50 


56th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity for General 
Agents means a chance to 
make a good living now and 
build for a future that will 
be secured. 


Our General Agent’s con- 
tract offers this opportunity. 


We especially invite cor- 
respondence with experi- 
enced life men in the follow- 
ing territory — Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of 
Efficiency" and 
Life Underwriting.” 


"Life Underwriting 
"The Spirit of 


“This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


“Simply written, frank and straightforward, non- 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,’’ and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
is ‘up against’”’ in selling life insurance. 


“Ti is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be reseld 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling.” 
Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 


50c 


A COPY 


12 COPIES $5.40 
ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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Five Hundred Expected 
At Managers’ Sessions 


Ten General Agents and Leading 
Company Executives Scheduled to 
Address Chicago Meeting 


The National Association of 
Underwriters has announced the 
vram for the general agents’ and man- 


Life 
pro- 


igers’ all-day session which will be 
held on Tuesday, Sept. 26. Among 
the speakers who will address the 


morning meeting of this session are 
Albert Linton, president of the Provi- 
lent Mutual Life; Ralph Hamburger, 
general agent for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in Minneapolis, and Fred 
Healy, vice-president and advertising 
director of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. Ten prominent general agents 
managers will handle the group 
sessions in the afternoon. 

The subjects to be discussed at these 
with the leader of 
each session follow: 

“How Can We Support Mental Atti- 
tude of Older Agents?”—discussion to 
be led by Lloyd Patterson, general 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in New York City. 

“General Agent’s Budgetary Control 

What Is It and How Accomplished?” 

-discussion to be led by Paul F. Clark, 
general agent for the John Hancock 
Mutual Life in Boston. 

“Personal Production of Business by 
the Manager”—discussion to be led by 


and 


together 


sessions 


talph A. Turbey, manager for the 
Guardian Life in Fargo, N. D. 
“What New Problems in Selection 


Has the Depression Brought?”—discus- 
sion to be led by Ralph G. Engelsman, 
general agent for the Penn Mutual in 
New York City. 

“Should the Manager of Today Train 
his Men To Sell Policies or Programs?” 
-discussion to be led by George E. 
Lackey, general agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life in Detroit. 

“Use of Motivation in Selling and 
Teaching New Agents To Use It”— 
discussion to be led by M. Jay Ream, 
general agent for the Mutual Benefit 
Life in Pittsburgh. 

“What Should Be Done With the 
Newly Appointed Agent?’’—discussion 
to be led by H. G. Kenagy, assistant 


manager, Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, Hartford. 
“What Rural Agency Building Is 


Desirable Today?’—discussion to be 
led by George D. Curry, manager for 
the Bankers Life in Minneapolis. 
“Time Control as a Sales Factor 
Today”—discussion to be led by Clancy 
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D. Connell, general agent for the Provi- 
dent Mutual in New York City. 
“Organized Sales Talks’’—discussion 
to be led by Seth C. H. Taylor, man- 
ager for the Sun Life in Cincinnati. 
More than agents and 
managers are expected to attend this 


500 general 


meeting. 


Occidental Life Transfers 


C. S. Rathbone, branch manager at 
San Francisco for the Occidental Life 
for the past three years has been 


transferred to Fresno, Calif., as man- 


ager for the company’s activities in 
that city 

ry. B. 
from 
been 


transfer- 
where he 
for the 
years, to 


Alldredge has been 
Portland, Ore., 
has successful manager 
Occidental for the past two 
fili the vacancy in San Francisco made 
by Mr. Rathbone’s transfer. 
George J. Hartman, who has 
pied the position of branch manager 
for the Occidental at Fresno, has been 
transferred to Portland, Ore. 


red 


occu- 











in annuities. 





Home Office Building 





THE NYLIC AGENT’S 
LIFE INCOME 


It is as true of the man in the field selling insurance as of 
the one who buys that the sunset years of life should be 
financially secure and free from money worries. 


New York Life agents who measure up to the standards 
set by the Company and who stick to the “Nylic” program 
for 20 years are able to take longer vacations, to travel, 
and to retire on a certain life income. 
may happen to their other investments, these faithful 
agents are financially secure in their later years, for they 
can always rely on their “Nylic” income. 
them, enjoying the work, continue to insure their clients 
after 20 to 50 years of service, thus adding substantial 
commissions to their independent incomes. 


‘“Nylic,” in short, provides much the same incentive for 
the Agent as has prompted the growing popular interest 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


No matter what 


Yet most of 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Prospect Helps Agent 
Justify Restrictions 


During a recent personal interview 
with a prospect who claimed to men 
tion the restrictions imposed upon life 
insurance withdrawals last spring, an 
American Central Life representative 
encountered a viewpoint that proved 
unique and refreshing. The agent had 
cited the rapidity with which restric- 
tions upon loans and surrenders are be- 
ing lifted by authorities of various 
an evidence of the general 


And then came the 


states, as 
economic upturn, 
come-back: 

“It’s too bad that the restrictions 
weren't made perpetual—if you ask me. 
earthly reason, except the 
self-preservation of himself or his fam- 


For what 


ily from starvation, could a man want 
to borrow or cash in on his policy? 
What better use for it can he find than 
to guarantee the comfort of his wife 
and youngsters, or his own old age? 
And let me tell you this 
who tried to get a loan of $400 some 


I know a chap 


months ago and his insurance company 
turned him*down because he had said 
he wanted the money right at hand in 
his bank, for quick use in some prospec- 
tive plays on the market. Had the $400 
know 
Within less than 
week after the company told him th 


been sent, do you what would 


have happened? 
bank he had in mind 
defunct! No, sir, the 
country would be a lot better off if the 


bad news, the 
closed ts door 
average man couldn’t get his hands on 
his insurance savings until he wanted 


them for the use for which they ar 


intended.” 


Henry H. McBratney Joins 
Louis F. Paret Agency 


On Sept. 15 the Louis F. Paret 
Agency of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company appointed Henry 


H. McBratney as supervisor to succeed 
B. Carter Millikin, who is transferring 
from supervisor work to full-time per- 
sonal production. 

Mr. McBratney has had nine years 
of insurance experience, of which he 
spent five as general agent of the State 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. in Balti- 
more, Md., and one and a half years 
as associate general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Baltimore. He is a past president of 
the Baltimore Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and was a director of that 
organization for five years. 

Mr. McBratney is a chartered life 


retired as 
Alumni 
inci- 


underwriter and has just 
president of the Baltimore 
C.L.U. Chapter, which chapter, 
dentally, he organized. 


Reliance Life Agents 
Honor President Braun 


A tribute to Arthur E. Braun, presi- 
dent of Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, was paid by the 
agency force and home office employees 
Sept. 11, at a meeting in the home of- 
Bank Building, Pitts- 
Braun was presented 


fice, Farmers 
burgh, Pa. Mr. 
with a scroll bearing the names of 806 
members of the organization who par- 
ticipated in a sales campaign in his 
honor in August. The testimonial, con- 
ducted by the Century Club of the 
Western Pennsylvania department, re- 
sulted in 1739 new policies totaling $4,- 
231,483 life insurance, $719,800 accident 
insurance, and $3,563 weekly indemnity 
health insurance 

In addition to Mr. Braun, speakers 
included H. G. 
president of the company; William L. 
Sheedy, past 
Smith, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Century Club; Austin T. Cochran, the 
and H. T. Bur- 
Western Penn- 


Seott, executive vice- 


Phipps, president, P. F. 
president, and Frank A. 


sales leader in August, 
nett, manager of the 
sylvania department. 


Sea-Going Conventions 


Among those who recently sailed 
from New York to hold their 
tion at sea was a group of thirty sales- 
direction of W. P. 
Robert Merri- 
Scranton 


conven- 


men under the 
Stevens, president and 
man, vice-president of the 
Life Insurance Company. 
On Saturday, Sept 23, a group of 
salesmen from the Brooklyn National 
Life will sail from New York on the 
Monarch of Bermuda. Plans for this 


sailing were completed shortly after 
Vice-president Benjamin Graham re- 
turned from their convention aboard 


the same steamer last year. 

Early next month thirty star sales- 
men of the Continental Assurance Com- 
pany of Chicago will hold their second 
annual meeting on the same steamer, 
sailing from New York on Oct. 7. 

Lawrence Bates, general agent for 
the Mutual Benefit has been elected 
president of the Seattle Chartered Life 
Underwriters. Clifford G. Quillan of 
the Northwestern Mutual, is vice-presi- 
dent. 


O. J. Arnold to Speak 
on Bond Investments 


“Bonds as Life Insurance Company 
Investments” will be the subject of a 
paper to be presented by O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern Nationa! 
Life Insurance Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention in Chicago next month. 
He will speak at the main session of the 
Convention on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 11. 

Mr. Arnold attended the University 
of Chicago, from which institution he 
was graduated in 1897. He began his 
life insurance career with the Illinois 
Life Insurance Co. and was appointed 
assistant secretary and actuary for 
that company in 1900. A year later he 
was advanced to secretary and actuary, 
and elected a member of its board of 
directors and also put on the executive 
and finance committees. He continued 
with the Illinois Life until October, 
1925, when he was elected president 
of the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Co. 

During his insurance career Mr. 
Arnold has served on many important 
insurance committees. He was president 
of the American Life Convention dur- 
ing 1928 and is now an ex-officio mem- 
ber of its important executive commit- 
tee. He is a member of the board of 
governors and a former president of 
the American Institute of Actuaries. 


Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries Is Issued 

A copy of the “Journal of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries,” Vol. LXIV, part 
II, No. 309, has been received. As usual 
it is filled with articles by eminent 
authorities on insurance of great value. 
Some could not of course be read with 
much understanding or pleasure except 
by skilled actuaries or mathematicians, 
such as the paper by G. J. Lidstone, 
LL.D., F.1.A., F.F.A., F.A.S., F.R.S.E. 
on “Orthogonal Palynomials and Least- 
Square Methods,” but even the layman 
would get much from H. M. Trouncer’s 
paper on “Unemployment Insurance.” 
The journal is published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 


Quadruples Sales for Month 


General Agent W. A. Harper, of 
Nashville, Tenn., representing the Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., quadrupled his volume of 
new business in August and is still go- 
ing strong in September. 
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The Evolution of 


Policy Contracts 
Joseph B. Reynolds, president of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., who 
will deliver an address on “The Evolu- 
tion of the Policy Contract” at the 
venty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention at the Edge- 
vater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl., the 
yrning of Thursday, Oct. 12, has long 
en one of the oustanding life insur- 
ance executives of North America. Per- 
haps no man is better qualified to speak 
n the subject assigned to him. A na- 
ve of Illinois, Mr. Reynolds’ first in- 
surance experience was obtained as an 
agent during the early nineties. He 
ined the Missouri Insurance Depart- 
ment and in 1897 was promoted to chief 
actuary of the department, continuing 
this post until 1904, when he was 
elected president of the Kansas City 
Life. Mr. Reynolds was one of the 
ree men who conceived the idea of 
rming the American Life Convention, 
and he has the distinction of being the 
only man to have been elected president 
of the convention more than once. He 
vas the first president namd in 1906 
and was reelected to that high insur- 

‘e position for 1924. 


Roy L. Davis Now with 

Mutual Life of N. Y. 

Resignation of Roy L. Davis as asso- 
ate general agent in Chicago for the 
nion Central Life Insurance Company, 
become associated with the Samuel 
Heifetz agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York, was announced this week. 
Mr. Davis is president of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
will officially welcome the visitors to the 
meeting of the National Association 
next week. 

Mr. Davis, who was one of the first 
chartered life underwriters in the coun- 
try, has been the leader in life insur- 
ance educational activities in Chicago 
for several years. He has headed the 
Life Trust Institute and also has con- 
ducted classes at Northwestern Univer- 


sity. 


Aetna Leaders at Chicago 
Headed by President Morgan B. 
Brainard, approximately 400 certified 
delegates and their families attended 
the agency convention of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel here last week. There were 172 
agents of the company qualified for the 
meeting and 11 other home office execu- 
tives accompanied Mr. Brainard. 
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Anderson for President 
Committee's Statement 


It looks like a fight on the floor for 
the presidency of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters at the forth- 
coming meeting in Chicago. 

That Mr. Anderson’s boosters do not 
consider the advisory nominating com- 
mittee’s choice of Mr. Riehle as final is 
clear from the statement issued last 
week by the Anderson for President 
committee, which said in part: 

“We are not opposing the candidates 
that were sugested for office by the 
Advisory Nominating Committee ex- 
cept that of president. The committee 
stated in their report that they were 
qualified for the respective offices to 
which they have been recommended. We 
do not believe, however, that a man 
should be elevated to the next highest 
position if he is not qualified. We be- 
lieve, also, that anyone (speaking of 
Mr. Anderson) who has served his local, 
state, and national associations for 19 
years, and who in the national associa- 
tion, in addition to his other association 
activities, has been second, first, and 
now senior vice-president, should have 
been given the unanimous recommenda- 
tion for the presidency. The advisory 
nominating committee states in their 
own report that Anderson ‘is well 
qualified as to fitness for this high of- 
fice.’ He, also, has the qualities of 
leadership, and the necessary time and 
energy to fulfil the responsibilities of 
president of The National Association. 
Certainly the office of president re- 
quires no more time than he has been 
accustomed to giving to association 
work for the past several years. He 
has demonstrated his capability and has 
had more experience than any other 
efficer in the national association. 

Supporters of Mr. Riehle on the other 
hand, point to the resolution which was 
unanimously adopted by the annual con- 
vention at San Francisco in 1932 as evi- 
dence that the advisory committee’s 
action is completely according to Asso- 
ciation principles. This resolution au- 
thorized the committee to act without 
regard to seniority in naming candi- 
dates for the various offices. 


Delegates Uninstructed 


The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Life Under- 
writers Association will ho!d its first 
meeting of the fall season at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce the last week of the 
month, it was decided at a meeting of 
the executive board recently. It was 
decided to hold the election of dele- 
gates to the national convention at the 
same time and the board recommended 
also that the Fort Wayne delegation be 
uninstructed as to its choice for na- 
tional president. 


AS | LIVE 


By FraNk ELLINGTON 


OME months ago I discussed with 

a very successful general agent a 
problem close to the heart of every 
sincere, aggressive, up-and-coming 
trade paper editorial laborer. Articles 
was the problem. “Why don’t you con- 
tribute another article for THE SPEc- 
TATOR?” I asked. “Such as what?” he 
wanted to know. “What subject would 
you suggest?” he continued, with 
Muradian nonchalance that seemed to 
imply immediate acceptance of the as- 
signment. “Of course, you know,” he 
continued, before I could hit upon an 
answer to this direct query, “I am go- 
ing on my vacation very soon. And 
immediately following that, I shall at- 
tend our company convention and then 
the national association will be meeting 
at Chicago the latter part of Septem- 
ber. After these matters have been 
attended to and I have had a chance 
to catch up with office routine here I 
shall be glad to contribute on most 
any subject you might care to sug- 
gest.” 


LITTLE dismayed by this impos- 

ing list of barriers to article pro- 
duction, but grateful that he had failed 
to mention the Life Presidents’ meet- 
ing next December as a deterrent, I 
plunged ahead with the task at hand. 
“Well, how about this?” I said. How 
about picturing yourself back in the 
field with nothing on your mind except 
selling four or five hundred thousand 
dollars worth of life insurance each 
year for the next four or five years. 
What type of prospects would you 
look for; what type of busines would 
you specialize in, if any; in other 
words, what would you do if you went 
back into personal production tomor- 
row?” A less polite individual would 
have told me that I could get his ideas 
on this subject by attending any of his 
Monday morning agency meetings, but 
my friend promised, and [ still expect 
to see the article in print before long. 


* ~ * 


VEN if the article never material- 

izes, I shall not be the loser because 
I have just lately learned exactly how 
it should be done. The pre-convention 
releases of addresses to be delivered at 
the Chicago convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters con- 
tain about the finest collection of sales 
advice I have yet observed on any 
single program. The trend of the 
times seems to incline toward the prac- 
tical and the N.A.L.U. speakers all get 
right down to bed-rock with their 1933 
convention offerings. The Chicago 
rally will deserve record-breaking at- 
tendance. 
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G. S. Nollen Will Discuss 
Farm Mortgage Situation 


Gerard S. Nollen, president, The 
Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, 
who will discuss “Life Insurance In 
vestments in Farm Mortgages” at the 
general session of the American Life 
Convention’s twenty-eighth annual 


meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, Oct. 11, 
the country’s foremost authori- 


is generally regarded as 
among 
ties on this subject, which is of so much 
interest to all life insurance companies 
at this time 

Mr 
gan with the Bankers Life Co. the year 
Grinnell Col- 
Thereafter he was successively 


. Nollen’s life insurance career be- 
of his 
lege. 

associated with the following companies 


graduation from 


before again returning to the Bankers 
Life Co.: Royal Union Life in 1903; 
Equitable Life of Iowa from 1904 to 
1912, serving as its actuary the last 
four years. In 1912 he was made actu- 
ary for the Bankers Life Co., 
elected a director and secretary in 1913. 


was 


In 1919 he was advanced to vice-presi- 


finally in 1926 was elected 


a position he has held ever 


dent and 
pre sident, 
since 

For years Mr. Nollen has been promi- 
nent in the civic affairs of Des Moines. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
Des Moines Public Welfare Bureau 
and is an active member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a member and former 
the Greater Des Moines 
Committee, a member of the board of 
the Municipal Research Bureau, and 
Board of Trustees of Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church. 


president of 


Great-West Life Figures 


Gross preventable terminations of 
The Great-West Life 
pany for the eight months ending Aug. 
31, 1933, were nearly $5,000,000 
than for the same period of 1932 and 


Assurance Com- 


less 


for the month of August were con- 
siderably less than August, 1931 or 
1932. 

The amount of policies surrendered 


for cash during August was lower than 


for any month this year with the ex- 
ception of June. 
The amount of cash loans for the 


99 


eight months ending August, 1933, was 
less than for any similar period since 
1929, and with the exception of July, 
1933, cash loans for August were less 
than for any month since September, 
1929. 


Life Department Manager 

R. H. Hepfer has been advanced to 
take charge of the California life de- 
partment business of Marsh & Mce- 
Lennan-J. B. F. Davis & Son at San 
succeeding C. J. Thrower, 
resigned, according to the recent an- 
nouncement of E. C. F. Knowles, vice- 
Mr. Hepfer, who will make 
San 
California 


F rancisco, 


president. 
Francisco, is 
life insurance 


his headquarters in 
prominent in 


circles. 


Winners of Agency Contest 

During July and August The Great- 
West Life Assurance Co. held an inter- 
agency contest, the winning managers 
to attend the National Convention of 
Life Underwriters at Chicago, Sept. 26, 
27, 28. 

C. F. Dunfee, C.L.U., manager at 
Vancouver; Paul Girard, manager of 
the Montreal Country Branch, and J. 
R. Nicolson, C.L.U., manager at Vic- 
toria, headed their respective groups. 





accomplished. 


COURAGE vs. 


Prospects wonder if they will be able to 
pay premiums in the years to come. 
the job of a life underwriter to build up 


courage to the buying point. 


Without courage and vision nothing can be 
a] oD 

Courageous 

leads to undreamed success. 


ates contentment: cowardice. chaos. 


Few of the fifty thousand owners of Midland 
Mutual Life policies knew they would be 
able to pay renewal premiums when they 
bought their policies. The truth of the say- 
ing. “Where there is a will there is a way.” 
has been demonstrated by the persistency of 


these thrifty fifty thousand. 


Courage kills cowardice! 


COWARDICE 


It is 


visualization 


Courage cre- 








THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Management Association 


Will Meet Next Month 


Tenth Annual Conference To Be 
Held at Chicago, Oct. 2-4; 
N. R. A. and Other Timely 
Subjects Will Be Discussed 


The tenth annual conference of the 


ife Office Management 
be held at the 


Association 


Edgewater Beach 


tel, Chicago, Ill., on Oct. 2, 3 and 
In selecting the papers and com- 


ttee reports to be 
the 


presented on this 
program committee 
nphasized the application of the more 


gram, 


ressing problems of home office « 


rgan- 


manag ions 


ement to conditi 


tion and 
y the life in 


w confronting 


nsurance busi- 


Th e 


ess presented 


meeting will be opened by an ad- 
by Leonard C. Ash- 
the Life Office Man- 
gement Association and vice-president 

1 tary of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., on the 


‘Some Present and Prospective Admin- 


r 


president of 


secre 


subject 


strative Problems.” This will be fol- 
d by an address Henry Bruere, 


the 


association 


Bowery 


ast president of and 


pavings 


For several 
the direct 
retary of 


committ 


slie R. 





ie, nas 





iv of th 
ation. This « 
resented by the 





business 


subject of 
ral and the 
al home office yyees in particu- 
ar will take up a portion of the pro- 
gram. Herbert Hamilton, chairman of 
the educational committ Life 
‘fice Managems Association, will 
resent a revie f the work of the 
L.O.M.A. Institute du 


sna 


id aia plans for 


education in 


ley na $10 + \), >} 
education or non-tecn- 





emp 


ee of the 





ring the past year 


tne tuture. 


At the luncheon session on Wednes- 
ay afternoon, Dean Ralph E. Heilmar 


f Northwestern University will discuss 
the subject: “Business and Education.” 
E. W. Barnh the Co 
| Education Service of the Federal 
vernment, will 


ased upon con 


art, chief of the Comme 


an address 
clusions drawn from an 


census ot! 





study of the 1930 
rical workers 
adminis 


sive 
and its relat 


trati 


10n t 





on. 
of budgeting as applied 
life insurance 
ed by James O. 
ent of the James O. 


subject 





business will be pre- 
McKinsey, presi- 


McKinsey C 


SS 


BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OPPORTUNITIES 
New York and Ohio 


Now growing faster than at any 


time during our 61 years. If you 
like to 


confid 


would grow with us, 

ence with details 

of your experience to: E. Parker 
Waggoner, a of Agents, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


write in 











ted 


Wednesday m 


+ 


to a discussion of 


and its ap- 
plication to home and 
the personnel of 
and rental properties 
life insurance 
part of the _— 
um fashion 


F. L. R 


person nel 
home office building 
being operated Dy 
The first 


h<« lled 
nandied 


companies. 
ect will be i 
an shag under the di- 


rection wland, secretary of 


the association and secretary of The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


—— B. Ermeli secre 
the National Asso 
Owners and Managers, vill 
“Building Maintenance Organization 
and Costs Under the NRA Code.” 
It is anti that there will be in 


excess of 200 members of the 


ng, executive cary 
f Building 


discuss 


ciation 


Ipated 


assocla- 





tion attending this conference. 


Occidental Life Gains 


Occidental Life has shown an n- 
rease of 38.5 r cent of business in 
Aug. 1933 as mpared with a like 
period of last year 


Special Committee Gives 
Membership Prize List 


The Jury of Award appointed by 
the N. A. L. U. to consider and pass 
ipon the efforts put forth by local 
associations during the 1933 National 
Membership Campaign has announced 
he following winners: 

In the Eastern District, the first 
prize goes to Richmond, Va., second 
prize to Hartford, Conn., Hats to Al- 


toona, Pa., District of Columbia, James- 
town, N. Y., Reading, Pa., Stamford, 
Conn. Honorable mention to Lowell, 
Mass.. Manchester, N. H., and New 
York City. 

In the Central 
prize goes to Birmingham, 
prize to Louisville, Ky., 
Arbor Mich., Cedar 
Madison, Wis., St. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


District, the first 
Ala., second 
Hats to Ann 
Rapids, Iowa, 
Louis. Mo.. and 
Honorable mention 
to Chattanooga, Tenn., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and Springfield, Ill. 
In the Western District, 
goes to Lincoln, Neb., second 
Houston, Tex., Hats to Dallas, Tex., 
Kansas City, Mo., Portland, Ore., San 
Diego, Calif., and Spokane, Wash. 
Honorable mention to Stockton, Calif. 
The special additional prize of $50.00 
goes to Birmingham, Ala., with the 
very sincere commendation of the 
judges for a most effective membership 
joo. 
Elbert 
the 


first prize 
prize to 


Storer chairman 
on being 
George E. Lackey, Paul F. 
Clark, S. T. Whatley Julian S. 
Myrick. 


acted 


as 


committee awards, as- 


ted +} 


sisted DY 


and 


Prizes in each district consisted of 
cela ‘ eee te : 
$75 for first, $50 for second and a 


$5 Hat for 


third. 


Big Increase In August 





New business of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Aresaressec Company paid for in 
“iF a 
August totaled $19,790,000, as com- 
7 


2d with 


Pear Ber £¢ +} 
y-five of tne 


$10,981,000 in August, 1932. 


s 61 agencies 





company’ 





Estates for 


the Future 





Nearly a million people 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


Head Office 





amounting to almost Three Billion Dollars, in the form 
of life insurance in the Sun Life of Canada. 
sum will become payable to them or their dependents 
during the present generation. 


own accumulating estates 


This large 


COMPANY OF CANADA 


Montreal 
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Baltimore Underwriters 
Elect R. L. Law President 

The Life Underwriters’ 
Association elected Russell L. Law, gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company president, at 
the 


Baltimore 


the annual meeting and dinner at 
Emerson Hotel last Friday night. 

Frank A. Savage, Jr., general agent 
of the Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company, vice 
while George Sadler Robertson was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

The board of 
Harry E. Clark, general agent of the 
Travelers; James A. Preston, general 
of the State Mutual of Massa- 
Robert Retzer, of the North- 
western Mutual Life; Abraham Selig- 
man, of the Mutual Life of New York; 
Frederick J. Sendelback, of the Aetna, 
and O. G. Warren, of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company. 


was named president, 


directors consists of 


agent 
chusetts; 


Suit for $3,500,000 
FRANKFORT, Ky., 
recover $3,500,000 from the Kentucky 


Sept. 18.—Suit to 


Home Life Insurance Company, of 
Louisville, was tendered in the Frank- 
lin Circuit Court today by Henry M. 
Johnson and Clarence R. Smith, both 


of Louisville. Representing policyhold- 
of the Inter-Southern Life Insur- 
petition 


ers 


ance C the charges 
that the original interests which under- 
took the of the Inter- 


Southern Company were undisclosed at 


ympany, 


administration 


the tim a reinsurance agreement was 


maae, 


Los Angeles C. L. U. Election 

Kellogg Van Winkle, C. L. U. and 
manager for the Equitable Life of the 
U. S. A. at Angeles, has 
president of the Los Angeles 

of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. Other officers elected include: 
Aubrey M. David, Provident Mutual 
Life, vice-president; Alvin Kingsbacher, 
Equitable Life of New York, secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Van Winkle will 
ceed Robert G. Freeman of the Peoria 
Life as presiding officer of the Los 
Angeles chapter. 


Los been 
elected 


Chapter 


suc- 


Mo. State Policyholders 
(Concluded from page 13) 

in court all reinsurance proposals re- 

ceived, and in advertising legally for 

bids. 

It is contended that as a 
the drastic reduction in the asset valua- 
tions made by O’Malley the purchasing 
company has obtained an advantage to 
the disadvantage of the policyholders. 

Practically all of the points raised 
in this petition were brought out dur- 


result of 


ing the three-day hearing before Judge 
Hamilton. In approving the sale agree- 
ment Hamilton held that $48,- 
000,000 in policy loans, premium notes 


Judge 


and uncollected premiums were not an 
asset in possession of the superintendent 
of insurance and that on this basis the 
ratio of liabilities 
than 75 per cent and an immediate sale 


assets to was less 


of the assets permissible. 
Policyholders who opposed the deal in 
before Hamilton 


the hearing Judge 


have taken steps to appeal. 


Chicago Association Sets 
New Membership Record 

The Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, which is conducting a 
membership campaign in anticipation 
of the National Association meeting 
here next week, has set a new record for 
total attendance, its rolls now including 
a total of 1,002. This is the first time 


the thousand mark has been reached. 
the previous high point having been 
968. 


The membership drive has been in 
charge of P. B. Hobbs, of the Equitable 
of New York, membership chairman, 
and the splendid record was made pos- 
sible due to the fact that 201 representa- 
tives of the Metropolitan Life have 
joined up in honor of Charles C. 
Thompson, of Seattle, national presi- 
dent, who also is a Metropolitan man. 
The association’s membership on August 
29 was 679, indicating a net gain of 
323 for the drive. 


National Life and Accident 

E. W. 
National Life and Accident 
Company, was in Indianapolis recently 
to attend a meeting of the company’s 
two offices, and declared that judging 
from Indianapolis business in the las! 
two months the Blue Eagle has taker 

real perch in the city. In the 
ten weeks, he said, purchase of indus- 
trial insurance in Indianapolis from 
his company had increased 49.3 
cent over the same period a year ago 
and lapses had decreased 27.7 per cent. 


Craig, vice-president of the 
Insurance 


las 


per 








Program—Life Advertisers Association—Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


Advertising in Trade Papers—John W. Murphy, Pan-Amer- 


Monday, September 25 


Morning 


My Men Need Your Service—E. S. Albritton, Chicago gen- 


eral agent, Provident Mutual. 
Advertising to Recruit 


Bankers Life. 


Your Job As I See It—C. M. Cartwright, National Under- 


writer. 
Keeping It Sold 


Afternoon 


Review Advertising Exhibits—Matters of General Business 
Tuesday, September 26 


Morning 
Award of Trophies 





chusetts Mutual. 


Lewis Hendershot, Berkshire 


Contests- 


Skit, “How It Works’”—Bart Leiper and cast. 


Agents—B. N. 


-Karl Ljung, Jr., Jefferson Standard. 


J. A. Young, Monarch Life. 
Sales Promotion Letters—L. J. Evans, Register Life. 
Our New Sales Promotion Plan—James 


ican Life. 
Broadcasting 
Accident. 


Mills, secretary, 


Protection—C. S. 


Smith, National Life & 


What Is New—Round Table. 
House Organs 
Conservation—Miss 
Sales Promotion Letters—T. M. Rodlun 
Industrial Insurance—Emmett Russell, Jr. 
Health & Accident—J. A. Young 


Stewart Anderson 
Chlo Peterson 





Wednesday, September 27 





Premium Notice Enclosures—D. Bobb Slattery, Penn 

Mutual. 

Policyholder Publications—C. Sumner Davis, Provident 

Mutual. 

Advertising to Educate—Thos J. Hammer, Protective 
M. Blake, Massa- Life. 


Necessity and Value of Advertising Life Insurance 
Steven, Phoenix Mutual. 
Our Printed Salesmanship—Trophy Winners—10 min. each. 


Life. 





ie 
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Penna Industrial Companies 
Unite In Legislative Fight 


Oppose Proposed Elimination of Facil- 
ity of Payment and Over-Insurance 
Clauses 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 18.—Every in- 
custrial company doing business in the 
state of Pennsylvania has joined in 
the fight against the elimination of 
the facility of payment and the over- 


insurance clauses from the Pennsyl- 
vania insurance code. 
A movement has been started by 


some unknown source and the elimina- 
are said to be contained in the 
proposed recodification. 

Pennsylvania will have a special ses- 
sion of the legislature soon to take up 
the matter of liquor control and it is 
more than likely that the special ses- 
sion will act on recodification of the 
insurance code. 

As a matter of fact, Representative 
Louis Schwartz, of Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the joint legislative Proposed 
Changes and Codification of the Insur- 
Laws Committee, has called a 

eeting of his committee for Sept. 28 

discuss suggested changes in the in- 

irance laws. 

W. L. Bradley, publicity director of 
the Home Life of America, is head of 
the committee directing the fight 
ainst the proposed elimination of the 
He is being aided by every 


tions 


ance 


two clauses, 
ompany licensed in this state. 

The facility of payment clause in in- 
lustrial policies permits the companies 

pay any relative, relative by mar- 
riage or anyone who incurred funeral 
of the assured. It prevents 
lelay in settlement of estates. 

The clause, which has been in 
dustrial policies for more than forty 
years, has been favorably commented 
upon in courts before which it has come. 
In Canada the clause instead of being 
frowned upon is sanctioned by legisla- 
tion. 


expenses 


in- 


The companies contend that it is rec- 
gnized as a clause which 

bring about a quick and equitable set- 
tlement of claims to avoid expense on 
the part of the beneficiary of industrial 
life insurance. That the primary pur- 
pose of industrial life insurance is to 
provide a fund for the last illness and 
burial of the insured and that if the 
clause is removed, it will defeat that 
purpose. 

The companies also argue that indus- 
trial policyholders rarely change their 
beneficiaries and that conditions in in- 
dustrial policyholders’ households change 


serves to 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
a synonym for 
Quality and Excellence 
in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 











radically between the time the policies 
are taken out and the death of the in- 
sured and that the clause enables the 
companies to pay the money to the real 
beneficiary. 

Under the over-insurance clause, in- 
dustrial life companies are permitted 
to deny liability if the insured has more 
insurance than the table of limits per- 
mits. But no reputable company has 
yet availed itself of that clause. 

Its main purpose is to discourage 
over-insurance or speculative insur- 
ance and it furnishes grounds for tak- 
ing up flagrant violations before they 
become claims. 

The companies contend that no pol- 
icyholder or beneficiary is made to suf- 
fer because of innocent failure to give 
a record of previous insurance in the 
policyholder’s application. 

It is certain that the companies will 
make a strong fight to prevent the new 
code eliminating these clauses from in- 
dustrial life policies. They are hoping 
that they will succeed in their battle. 


Philadelphia Leaders Win 
Honors at Fidelity Rally 

All three of the principal awards 
open to members of the Leaders’ Club 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company were given to Philadelphians 
last week at the annual convention of 
the company in Chicago. 

The highest honor offered is the 
President’s Trophy, a_ wall plaque 
which goes each year to the Class A 
member of the Leaders’ Club who quali- 
fied in Class A the previous Club year, 
and business has shown the 
highest ratio of persistency. This award 
went to Karl Collings of the head of- 
fice agency with a persistency ratio of 
100 per cent. 

The Heron Trophy was won by T. R. 
Powell, head office agency. This trophy 
is always the focus point of warm com- 
petition. It goes each year to the Class 


whose 


A member of the Leaders’ Club who 
shows the greatest percentage of in- 
crease in cash premium settlements. 


Mr. Powell showed an increase of 86.2 
per cent. 

The “Library Award” offered by the 
Fidelity Managers’ Association to the 
manager who, under a number of spe- 
cific regulations, scored the highest per- 
centage of upon the 
number of agents qualified for conven- 
tion, went to Samuel Klein, manager of 
the Klein Agency, Philadelphia. 


increase based 


Gains In Northeast Ind. 


At the last monthly meeting of the 
home office agency of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life at Fort Wayne, V. J. Har- 
rold, general agent, assured the sales- 
men that business was improving and 
pointed to large gains in business in 
northeastern Indiana during August 
and September to substantiate his 
claims. 
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Issues Warning Against 


Unauthorized Insurance 


Supt. Van Schaick Urges Those 
Solicited to Inform the Insur- 
ance Department 


A warning to New York citizens 
against purchasing insurance from 
companies which are not licensed to do 
in this state was issued last 
Monday by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance George S. Van Schaick. His state- 
ment was prompted by numerous in- 
quiries and complaints which have been 
received by the Insurance Department 
relative to the activities of unauthor- 
ized insurers in New York. 

Mr. Van Schaick said that unauthor- 
ized insurance operations usually take 
two forms. In the first class are so- 
called membership associations which 
carefully avoid the use of the words in- 
surance, assurance, indemnity, guar- 
anty or other similar designations pro- 
hibited by law except for companies 
duly licensed under the insurance law. 
The second type comprises companies 
and associations of other states not au- 
thorized to do business in New York 
which seek to induce citizens of New 
York to mail applications and pre- 
miums to them for the purchase of in- 
surance contracts. 

Many of the membership associations 
attempt to convey the impression to 
their prospects that the certificates they 
issue are, in effect, insurance contracts 
of a superior kind which may be bought 
at a material saving in cost. The In- 
surance Department has found it neces- 
Sary in the past to proceed against a 
number of them through court action 
for their dissolution. 

Persons who deal with unlicensed in- 
surance companies or associations of 
other states do not generally realize 
that the New York State Insurance 
Department is unable to furnish them 
with the protection of its supervision 
and the courts of the state are usually 
powerless to act in the event of dis- 
putes because of lack of jurisdiction. 
The recourse of the assured is to insti- 
tute suit in the insurer’s home state 
and this is often impractical because of 
the expense involved. 

From time to time various unauthor- 
ized out-of-state insurers advertise 
their policies in newspapers published 
in New York State. When such in- 


business 


La | 
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W. G. Hurtzig Heads 


New Jersey Underwriters 


Annual Meeting Held at Atlantic City; 
Organization Now Has 314 Mem- 
bers 


At the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters 
held last Friday at Atlantic City, Wil- 
liam G. Hurtzig was elected president. 
Edward M. Schmults was reelected sec- 
retary and treasurer, and C. S. Stolts 
was elected chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Alan V. Livingston, retir- 
ing president, in his annual report re- 
ferred to workmen’s compensation and 
automobile insurance as presenting the 
most disconcerting conditions in the 
insurance business today. He urged 
that a greater attempt than ever be 
made to educate the public concerning 
conditions surrounding the conduct of 
the business. Among the speakers, fol- 
lowing the business session of the an- 
nual meeting, were James A. Beha, 
general manager and counsel of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters; Leon A. Watson, expert 
of the Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey, and Raymond N. Allen, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies of the 
Travelers. The secretary’s report 
showed membership on Sept. 1 was 314, 
as compared with 392 in 1932. 








stances are called to the attention of the 
Insurance Department, the newspapers 
are requested to discontinue accepting 
such advertising. Every paper thus ap- 
proached has concurred with the de- 
partment’s views and acceded to its 
suggestion. 

Many citizens have asked the New 
York Insurance Department whether or 
not policies of the All State Insurance 
Co. of Chicago, Ill., are recognized un- 
der the so-called Financial Responsibil- 
ity Law of New York. As this com- 
pany is not licensed to do business in 
the state, it is incapable of qualifying 
its assureds under that statute. 

The Insurance Department recom- 
mends that citizens who are approached 
by solicitors offering some fantastic 
scheme of protection in a company of 
unfamiliar name, or who receive mail 
requests for insurance from companies 
not known to be licensed, should direct 
inquiries either to the Insurance De- 
partment or to any licensed insurance 
agent or broker. 


Extension of Separation 


Urged by Williams 


President of Western Under- 
writers Association Addresses 
Meeting at Saranac Lake. 


SARANAC LAKE, N. Y., Sept. 19— 
The strong possibility of the extension 
of the separation of local agencies, 
that is steps to encourage local agents 
to represent only association compa- 
nies, to the largest cities in the Central 
West, was mentioned by Walter D. Wil- 
liams, president of the Western Under- 
writers Association in his address at 
the semi-annual meeting here today. 
Heretofore the larger cities have been 
exempt. Cut-rate competition was sug- 
gested as the cause by Mr. Williams. 

He also urged the members of the 
association to take immediate action to 
ban the use of appraisals as a business 
building inducement, saying that this 
practice would tend to vitiate co-insur- 
ance. 

After commenting on the broad gov- 
ernmental program directed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and expressing the 
opinion that the president might have 
the authority to assume jurisdiction 
over insurance, he said: 

“Never has it been so necessary that 
we demonstrate our ability to govern 
and control the practices of our own 
business if we are to be permitted to 
be the masters of our fate and the cap- 
tains of our soul. Surely we have had 
sufficient experience with the blight- 
ing effects of state interference with 
the orderly procedure of our business 
to impress upon us the vital need that 
by no failures on our part can we be 
charged with inability or ineptitude for 
the government of our own affairs. 


Separation in Large Cities 


“The activities of a non-affiliated and 
cut-rate market have been much in 
evidence during the last six months and 
it is a sad reflection upon the business 
that the support for that market has 
been largely drawn from our own 
agents. It is obvious to us all that such 
an institution, operating as they do, 
could not receive income enough to jus- 
tify their existence if it were not fur- 
nished them by the agents of organized 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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What Fire Insurance 
Costs the Purchaser 


New Feature of Fire Insurance 


Year Book Will Show Charges 
for Each $100 of Insurance 


By Louts S. FISCHER 
The 


Associate Statistician, Spectator 


A new feature embodied in the 1933 
edition of the Fire Insurance Year 
Book, soon to be published by The Spec- 
tator Co., is a table showing the rate 
per $100 of insurance charged by 90 
per cent of the fire insurance compa- 
operating in the United States. 
Briefly, there are several kinds of rates, 
such as flat and schedule issued in three 
forms, viz.: specific, blanket and floater, 
and has a function of its own. 
Each is dependent upon certain condi- 


nies 


each 


These rates are for- 
mulated and promulgated by members 
which are variously 
“Tariff Associations, Rating 


Associations” 


tions of coverage. 


of organizations 
termed 
Bureaus, Underwriters 
or some such name. 
Generally, the difference between the 
rates charged by mutual!s and recipro- 
cals and those charged by stock compa- 
nies are due to the fact that mutuals 
and reciprocals issue a policy which is 
of a contributed character, there is a 
liability to share in any losses that 
may occur, over and beyond the pre- 
mium charged; whereas in the case of 
stock companies the rates charged are 
definite, subject to no change within the 
term of the policy, and the policy itself 
is liable contributions of any 
nature and, under no circumstances, be- 


for no 


yond that amount of the stated pre- 
mium. 
The stock rating association make 


their rates from approximately 80 per 
cent of the entire experience of the 
country, writing business of a general 
character. Therefore, they have a very 
broad and reliable basis on which to 
formulate their rates. 


The greatest part of the insurance 
business of the wor!d is transacted by 
these stock companies. They operate 
over a very wide field and require a 
large and intricate agency and office 
organization. They insure all types 
and classes of property. The distin- 
guishing feature of stock fire insurance 
companies is that all liability is as- 
sumed by the company in its corporate 
capacity. As pointed out above, a def- 
inite premium for the risk accepted is 
charged and whatever consequences 
arise, subsequently are borne by the 
company. Should there be any losses in 
excess of the premiums collected, the 
accumulation of large assets by stock 
companies offer to the public a condi- 
tion of financial strength far in excess 
of that which can be obtained by indi- 
vidual organizations. 

These stock companies transacting 
90 per cent of the nation-wide business 
had, on Dec. 31, 1931, insurance in force 
of $248,072,296,527, on which gross 
premiums charged were $1,994,491,004. 
The aggregate rate charged was about 
80 cents per $100 of insurance in force. 
During 1932 these companies wrote or 
renewed $167,860,369,704, on which the 
rate aggregated was 67 cents per $100 
of insurance in force. Premiums col- 
lected thereon amounted to $1,132,161,- 
987. 

Reinsurance effected to other carriers 
during the year amounts to $93,970,- 
673,637, on which premium disburse- 
ments to these carriers were $695,114,- 
213, for a rate of 74 cents per $100. 
At the close of business Dec. 31, 1932, 
there was $152,042,928,697 of insurance 
in force on which premiums amounted 
to $1,183,517,904. The rate per $100 
was, therefore, 78 cents. 

One-year policies in force at the end 
of the year aggregated $34,830,684,217 
on which premiums charged were $254,- 
238,141. The insurance in force at the 
end of business on Dec. 31 last on poli- 
cies of over one year was $117,172,216,- 
427 on which premiums charged were 
$933,271,983. 


Agricultural-Empire State 
Fieldmen's "Round-Up" 


At the recent “round-up” of the field 
representatives of the Agricultural and 
the Empire State Insurance Companies 
at Watertown, N. Y., G. W. Lilly of the 
Fire Companies Adjustment Bureau 
was brought in to discuss adjustments 
from the viewpoint of fieldman, agent 
and policyholder. He pointed out that 
Adjustment Bureau representatives are 
the chief contact between company and 
assured at time of loss—that theirs 
is the responsibility of interpreting 
policies. He made a special plea that 
fieldmen help and urge agents to give 
every policy buyer a clear understand- 
ing of the protection at the time of 
purchase. Mr. Lilly drew on his long 
experience in this work for pertinent 
examples to show how thorough under- 
standing in advance eliminates con- 
fusion in reaching just settlements. Ob- 
viously this results in lower expenses 
for the companies, better satisfied cus- 
tomers for agents; hence a better guar- 
antee of patronage and business for 
the agent. At this meeting, incidentally, 
heartening financial developments were 
reported by officers of the company. 
After Treasurer H. W. Tomlinson had 
reported increases in the July 1, 1933, 
surpluses of both the Agricultural and 
the Empire State as compared with the 
Dec. 31, 1932, figures, G. G. Inglehart, 
agency secretary, revealed that while 
premium volume has been maintained, 
losses have shrunk more than $350,000 
compared with a similar period in 1932. 


U. & O. Discussion at 
Agents Chicago Meeting 


Howard Campbell, author of “Use 
and Occupancy Insurance Simplified,” 
published by The Spectator Company, 
will lead a discussion at the forth- 
coming convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at Chi- 
cago, on use and occupancy insurance 
particularly regarding the new adjust- 
able form brought out by certain reci- 


—ieiaimnsianane na = ———__ procals. Mr. Campbell is associated 
United States R 
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Extension of Separation 
Urged by Williams 


(Concluded from page 23) 


ompanies at whose expense is sup- 
plied all of the machinery for the or- 
derly conduct of the business. That 
such a thing is possible is a reflection 
both upon the companies who permit 
it and the agents who practice it. 

“Heretofore separation in the larger 
centers has not been deemed desirable 
but if the practice of our own agents 
in feeding this cut-rate market at the 
expense of organization companies, is 
to continue, some definite and affirma- 
tive action may be necessary whereby 
those agents should cast their lot with 
the cut-rate institutions and we in turn 
should cast our lot with those agents 
who believe in good practice and in 
orderly conduct. 

“The situation presents a condition 
and not a theory. Concretely the ques- 
tion is—Are we to sit supinely by and 
allow our agents either through direct 
representation or in the capacity of 
brokers, to take the business from our 
books and place it in a market at cut 
rates, vicious forms and practices that 
violate every sense of business decency 
with institutions that contribute noth- 
ing to the business as a whole and by 
their actions admit their parasitic ex- 
istence? 


A ppraisals 


“There has developed within the last 
few months a great deal of activity on 
the part of some of our members in 
an effort to acquire business by the fur- 
nishing to the assured of an appraisal 
of the value of his property and/or the 
recommending of the amount of insur- 
ance necessary to comply with the re- 
quirements of co-insurance, usually 
coupled with the insistence that all of 
the insurance be placed with the com- 
pany furnishing this appraisal service. 

“It will be readily appreciated that 
a continuance of this service will break 
down the value of co-insurance and 
have the tendency to destroy our rat- 
ing structure and if the furnishing of 
appraisals becomes a factor in the ele- 
ment of competition it is but a short 
step to the manipulation of values 
which will destroy the vital funda- 
mentals of rates and co-insurance. 

“There are some phases of our busi- 
ness which should not be subjects of 
competition. One of them is the re- 
lieving of an assured of the necessity 
of determining his own values and the 
amounts of insurance necessary to com- 
ply with co-insurance requirements if 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


The city manager elections last week 
in Westwood, Garfield, Fort Lee and 
Cliffside Park resulted disastrously for 
the proponents, for in all the places the 
scheme was defeated. At present Hack- 
ensack and Teaneck are the only lo- 
calities in Bergen County where this 
form of government is in successful 
operation. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwrit- 
ers held at Atlantic City, Leon A. Wat- 
son, expert of the Schedule Rating 
Office, in his address touched upon a 
matter of considerable interest and im- 
portance to insurance agents. In place 
of the graded commission rule now 
used, he advocated the adoption of a 
moderate flat remuneration. To many 
company representatives this idea has, 
for a long time, seemed reasonable and 
practical. For one thing, as Mr. Wat- 
son states, it would simplify bookkeep- 
ing and eliminate the possibility of 
errors, which frequently occur under 
the existing graded system. Fire Pa- 
trol and Firemen’s Relief Association 
taxes carry fixed and uniform charges 


on net premiums written regardless of 
the character or hazard of the risks 
insured. The tax on the premium of a 
saw mill risk is the same as that of a 
dwelling. The different hazards involved 
are provided for in the adjustment of 
adequate rates for the various classi- 
fications. 


No better example of the pressing 
need for decent regulation of bail bond- 
ing in New Jersey has come to light in 
recent months than the current scandal 
in Hudson County now under investiga- 
tion by Prosecutor Drewen. This relates 
to the posting of 28 $10,000 bonds ag- 
gregating $280,000 upon collateral, the 
equity of which did not amount to more 
than $10,000. Obviously, any system 
which permits the acceptance of bail 
with such flimsy security is worthless. 
It is to guard against such occurrences 
that Assemblyman Kinsley, at the re- 
quest of Prosecutor Lasche, introduced 
in the Assembly a bill to regulate the 
whole matter of bail bonds. In the 
light of the Hudson County disclosures, 
both legis!ative bodies of the state have 
a plain duty to perform. 








he desires to receive the benefit of the 
rates accorded for the attachment of 
the co-insurance clause. 


Cigarette Losses 


“In view of the recommendation of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers that scorch claims be no longer 
recognized and the general acceptance 
on the part of the companies of that 
recommendation, and because of the 
very favorable outcome thus far as a 
result of that action, the governing 
committee is holding in abeyance its 
recommendation for an exclusion clause. 


Loss Payments 

“While the subject of deferring pay- 
ment of losses to the maturity date 
provided in the policy is not a matter 
of legislation by this organization, it 
seems worthy of comment that with 
the inauguration of that practice losses 
have materially lessened. 

“To ascribe that condition entirely 
to this one cause would probably be an 
exaggeration, but it has undoubtedly 
had a very potent effect in eliminating 
a considerable amount of moral haz- 
ard and with the uncertain times which 
are ahead of us it is to be hoped that 
no change will be made. 


Appointed General Agent 

President George G. Bulkley of the 
“Springfield Group” of Fire Insurance 
Companies announces the immediate 
appointment of Charles E. Leamy as 
general agent for the group in head 
office territory. The companies in the 
Springfield Group are: the Springfield 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company and 
the Sentinel Fire Insurance Company, 
Springfield; the Michigan Fire & Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, Detroit, and 
the New England Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mr. Leamy became affiliated with the 
Springfield Group Jan 1, 1920. His 
duties were first as assistant to Mr. 
Crowther in the service department. 
This work continued until August, 1927, 
when he commenced surveying con- 
gested value districts of larger cities 
throughout the country. His recent 
duties have been the making of special 
analyses of underwriting operations in 
head office territory. His particular 
duties as general agent will be in col- 
laboration with field men and the busi- 
ness promotion department in an in- 
tensive effort to produce for the Spring- 
field Group an increased volume of de- 
sirable business. 
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Fourteen Points 
for Home Owners 

Using the fourteen letters in the 
words “Fire Prevention” in their proper 
sequence, the National Fire Protection 
has issued a small folder with the fol- 
lowing excellent advice on how to keep 
safe from fire: 


one’s home 


IGHT fire with forethought. Every 

conflagration has a small beginning. 
Prevent small fires from starting. Fire 
prevention is everybody’s business. Tell 
chief about any fire hazard 
condition which might cause 


your fire 
or other 
fire. 
NSPECT your home regularly. Re- 
member always that a clean 
seldom catches fire. Do not 
conditions to exist in your home which 
will cause fire or which will help a fire 


house 
permit 


to spread. 
EMOVE rubbish, waste paper and 
other unnecessary accumulations of 
combustible Provide metal 
ash and rubbish Burn rubbish 
only in a safely covered metal or brick 
Watch the fire until 


materials. 


cans. 
incinerator. 
burned out. 


NLIST the entire household in an 
organized plan for fire prevention. 


Teach everyone in the family to be 
careful of fire and tell them how to 
eliminate fire causes. Watch stoves, 


fireplaces, electric irons and be careful 
with matches and smoking materials. 


REPARE for fire safety by using 

fire-resistive materials wherever pos- 
sible. Eliminate the hazard of sparks 
on wooden shingle roofs by using fire- 
retardant roofing. Construct chimneys 
Retard the upward spread of 
fire by adequate fire-stopping and a 
non-combustible basement ceiling. 


safely. 


EMEMBER where the nearest fire 

alarm box is, learn how to use it, 
and notify the fire department at once 
in case of fire. Keep a suitable fire ex- 
tinguisher, properly charged, in a con- 
venient place. Drill the family in what 
to do to extinguish burning clothing. 


LECTRICITY is safe when properly 

used but many fires when 
subjected to abuse. Keep your wiring 
in good condition. Use only standard 
size fuse plugs and always disconnect 
electric irons when leaving the room. 
Call the company in case of 
trouble. 


causes 


electric 


ENTILATE 
smoke pipes 
where heat may 


thoroughly around 
and at other points 
accumulate. If too 





‘Making More Money” is the book agents are reading for 
their own profit. It tells what an insurance company must do 
before it can claim complete co-operation with its agents. 


Then it starts in on you and your problems in a logical, 





| thought-compelling digest of methods which get business. 


EIGHTY-SEVEN KILBY STREET 





to place this book in your hands right now. It's free. Just a 
letter or postal card to our New Business Department. Or 


send a telegram. And we'll 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY *« OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


It shows the sure, clear way to increased income. We'd like 


hurry it into the next mail. 


BOSTON * MASSACHUSETTS 








near woodwork protect with metal or 
asbestos. Inspect all stoves, furnaces 
and smoke pipes regularly to make sure 
they are safe. Have needed repairs 
made at once. 


LIMINATE the use of gasoline and 
other flammable cleaning fluids 
from your home. Let the dry cleaners 
do your cleaning. Never use kerosene 
or gasoline to start or quicken a fire. 


OTIFY the gas company immedi- 

ately in case of a gas leak. Open 
the windows and vacate the house un- 
til the trouble is remedied. Never hunt 
for a gas leak with a match. 


EACH small children to keep away 
from fires and not to play with 
matches. Never leave children alone 
in the house. Small children and fire- 


crackers or even sparklers are a dan- 
gerous Fourth-of-July combination. 


NSIST upon the safe disposal of 

lighted matches and smokers’ mate- 
rials. Never smoke in the garage, barn 
or attic, nor in bed. Use safety matches 
or those which require striking on the 
container. 


ILY rags or waste should be kept 

in closed metal waste cans out- 
side the house. Never hang oily mops 
in a closet. The spontaneous ignition 
of oily rags has been responsible for 
many serious fires. 


EGLECT of fire hazards is serious. 

Help to preserve life and prop- 
erty from needless destruction by keep- 
ing the principles of fire prevention al- 
ways in mind, and never take a chance 
with fire. 
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distorical Aspects of 


the Tokio Marine and Fire 

Kenkichi Kagami, president and 
hairman of the Tokio Marine and Fire 
tells in Commercial Asia rather enter- 
ainingly of the organization of his 
ompany in 1879. Quite rightly he ad- 
ances the thought that considering the 
jagnitude of the insurance business 
n Japan and the part which the Tokio 
layed in its foundation and develop- 
ment that the circumstances under 
which the company came into existence 
as the Tokio Marine would be of inter- 
est. He says: 

“At that time there was a group of 
some 25 persons of influence, mostly 
former Daimyos under the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, who had been contemplat- 
ing buying from the Government the 
nly railway then in Japan, which ran 
between Tokyo and Yokohama, a dis- 
tance of about 16 miles. 

“The project had to be abandoned 
for some reason, and it was decided 
that a part of the fund intended for 
the purchase of the railway should be 
invested in the marine insurance busi- 
ness, which they considered would make 
an appeal as a need of the time. In 
passing, it is worthy of note that the 
company was established at the in- 
stance of the late Yataro Iwasaki, who 
was then the dominating figure in our 
shipping industry and was the founder 
of the present Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
and of the late Viscount Shibusawa, 
who subsequently became the nation’s 
foremost economic leader. 

“Nine years after the foundation of 
the Tokio Marine, in 1888, the first fire 
company was established. It was fol- 
lowed by the second and third in the 
next five years. It was not until 1893 
that the Tokio Marine parted with its 
monopoly in what local marine business 
there was.” 


Fire Prevention 
Week Publicity 


The National Fire Protection Asso- 
‘iation of Boston issues a number of 
items of fire prevention literature, post- 
ers, etc., especially prepared for use in 
connection with the 1933 Fire Preven- 
tion Week campaign. This material is 
intended for quantity distribution and 
for the use of Fire Prevention Week 
committees, etc., and can be supplied to 
all those interested in campaigns to re- 
duce the fire waste. A charge is made 
to cover the cost of quantity distribu- 
tion. The series is as follows: A two- 
color Fire Prevention Week poster, 12 
x 16 in—‘Was Somebody Careless?” 
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“Crush Your Cigarette” is another two- 
color poster suitable for in con- 
nection with Fire Prevention Week. 
“Keep Your Home Safe From Fire,” a 
leaflet, in red and black, 5% x 81% in., 
telling the story of Fire Prevention 
Week in condensed form, and giving the 
essential rules for fire safety. “Fire 
Prevention Week Handbook,” the sixth 
edition of a fifty-page illustrated hand- 
book going into all phases of Fire Pre- 
vention Week and clean-up campaigns. 
“Facts About Fire,” a 1933 16-page 
supplement to the “Fire Prevention 
Week Handbook.” “Fire Prevention 
Exhibits,” a 16-page pamphlet repro- 
ducing 22 photographs of successful 
state and county fire exhibits, window 
displays and other exhibits used to 
dramatize fire prevention. “Keep Your 
Home from Burning,” a_ two-color 
folder designed for general distribution. 


use 


The Monthly 
Fire Losses 

Although the fire losses in the United 
States during August were more than 
15 per cent greater than for July, ac- 
cording to the figures announced by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
they were nearly 25 per cent less than 
for August, 1932. It is encouraging to 
note that during the first seven months 
of this year the 
more than $75 


losses have decreased 
$75,000,000, as compared for 
the losses for the first seven months of 
last year. Up to Sept. 1, 1933, the fire 
losses, as compiled by the National 
Board, were $224,904,141, while for the 
same period of 1932 they were $310,- 
078,321, which $2,558,320 more 
than for the first seven months of 1931. 
So far this year the monthly 
have been as follows: January, $35,- 
547,565; February, $36,661,481; March, 


was 


losses 


$35,321,248; April, $27,825,970; May, 
$24,388,714; June, $21,578,600; July, 
$20,004,049; August, $23,625,505. June 


of this year has shown the lowest loss 


so far. In 1932, October was the best 
month in that respect, and for 1931 
August was the lowest. The worst 


month that year, 1931, was January. 
For 1932 March established a high with 
losses of more than 49 million dollars. 


In Canada 


In Canada fire losses for the 
seven months of the year are 
well under those for the same period 
of 1932. The estimate of the Monetary 
Times places the losses from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 13 as $14,586,000. For the corre- 
sponding period of last year they were 
$19,662,818. 


first 
also 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


KNOW little about the private, or, 

rather the domestic life of the poet 
Dante, but if he ever had to seek a 
new house or an apartment in which 
to live I think it is quite unnecessary 
to question further as to how he got his 
inspiration for some of his most realis- 
tic bits of description of hell. Having 
spent hours and hours of four rainy 
days in seeking a place to live in the 
great city of New York I believe I 
could add something here and there 
to the pictures of various circles he 
assures us are the future abode of the 
wicked. 


THINK it was Milton (as a matter 
of fact I don’t think, I know, for I 
have just looked it up in Bartlett) 
who said, “As one who long in popu- 
lous city pent where houses thick and 
sewers annoy the air.” He took the 
words out of my mouth, 
GATHER that about 99 per cent of 
the six or seven million people who 
make up the population of New York 
selected the same days that I did to 
search for apartments. I met them 
everywhere and most of them were in 
no better temper than was I after re- 
peatedly discovering that the last 
splendid apartment advertised had just 
been taken, “but we have some splen- 
did apartments you would like.” It 
was invariably true that the splendid 
ones left cost about twice what the ones 
snatched up had been advertised for. 
UT I learned some interesting things 
in modern housing. At one time, 
going a bit haywire after my vain 
tramping to countless places on my 
lists, I would rush in wherever I saw 
a sign announcing something or other 
for rent. When I asked a lady who 
showed me one “beautiful two-room 
studio apartment” how the bathtub hap- 
pened to have been left in the living 


room she seemed surprised and said 
it was permanently located there. She 
was more surprised at my surprise 


than was I by the novel bathing fa- 
cilities. When I asked the agent of 
an elaborate apartment house overlook- 
ing the Hudson where were the glorious 
views of the river and the opposite 
shore, since the ones he showed me 
gave on airshafts and back windows, he 
informed me, “You two-and-three-room 
persons don’t get no breaks like that. 
Them’s for the sixroomers.” 
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Much Insurance From 


Public Work Program 


Statement on Government Policy 
Made by Director of Engineer- 
ing 


Federal 

Public 
Works, which is administering the $3,- 
300,000,000 Public Works Fund, will re- 


The 


Administration of 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 19 


Emergency 


quire insurance on all projects, which 
feet 
as long as the Gov- 


have to stand on their own and 
produce earnings, 
ernment money is tied up in it. 

This 


tained today 


information your ob- 
McDonough, di- 


the Federal 


reporter 
from C, 


rector of engineering of 


Emergency Administration of Public 
Works and one of the aides of Secre- 
tary Ickes. 

1 had attempted to “contact” Secre- 


tary Ickes but he is today the busiest 


man in Washington next to General 
Hugh Johnson and he 
his director of engineering. 

I had that the Public 


Works Administration was going to re- 


referred me to 


understood 


quire insurance on all projects after 
their completion and surety bonds dur- 
ing construction. And it was to obtain 
the insurance policy of the PWA that 
I questioned Mr. McDonough. 

I phrased my question in three parts 
as follows: 

1—-I understand that all projects for 
which the public works fund is allot- 
ting monies must be insured. Is this 
correct? 

2—Is the purpose to have the surety 
companies guarantee completion of the 
projects before the money is allotted? 

3—Is your department also insisting 
on insurance on the completed projects 
(as well as bonds during construction) 
as long as the Government loans remain 
unpaid? 


And here is Mr. McDonough’s an- 
swer: 

“The general policy of the Public 
Works Administration has not been 


definitely settled as each case requires 
different handling. 


“Not all projects financed will be 
insured as some are built by money 
loaned against General Obligation 


bonds and the structures built are the 
property of the various municipalities 
and in general there is sufficient finan- 


Michigan's Old Age Pension 
LANSING, MICH., Sept. 19—Prepara- 
tory to putting into operation an old- 
age Michigan, Miss 
Evelyn Mershon, new state welfare di- 


pension system in 


rector, has written county clerks rela- 


tive to preliminary preparations. The 
law becomes effective Oct. 17, but no 
applications for pensions will be re- 


ceived, it is stated, until after Jan. 1. 
The payments are financed, under the 
law passed by the 1933 legislature, by 
means of a $2 annual poll tax and reg- 
istrations for collection of this tax will 
be accepted until Nov. 15. The state is 
furnishing filing systems to the coun- 
ties and is paying five cents for each 
name registered, two cents going to the 
county clerk, two to enumerators, and 
one for general expenses. All residents 
over the age of 21 must pay the tax. 
Citizens of 15 years’ standing, without 
income of $30 monthly, will be pen- 
sioned up to that amount if they meet 
other qualifications. Gov. William A. 
Comstock is already advocating amend- 
ments to the law and will probably ask 
the legislature, at a special session in 
the winter, to eliminate the poll tax, 
substituting some other financing pro- 
vision. 








cial backing to make it unnecessary to 
insure the project. 

“However, if a project has to stand 
on its own feet and produce earnings 
which will be materially impaired by 
damaging the structure in general, we 
wou'd require insurance on the struc- 
ture. 

“It will also be a general policy to 
have surety bonds given for contracts 
let.” 

From Mr. McDonough’s statement, it 
can readily be seen that insurance will 
play an important part in the Public 
Works Fund end of the industrial re- 
covery program of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. 

Not only will all projects be bonded 
during construction but the projects 
which come under the classification of 
producing earnings and which will be 
insured with inland marine policies 
while the Government loans are out- 
standing, will receive a very large por- 
tion of the $3,300,000,000. 

The policy of the Government, as an- 
nounced several months ago, is to favor 
projects which will stand on their own 
feet and pay for themselves eventually 
through earnings. 


No “Bargain Sales” in 


Insurance, Beha Warns 


Bureau Manager Tells Jersey 
Agents Cut Rates and Exces- 
sive Commissions ls Pure Gam- 
bling 


Casualty insurance largely antici- 


pated the cooperative action among 
other trade groups now contemplated 


by the National Recovery Act, James 
A. Beha, general manager and counsel 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, declared be- 
fore the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters at 
Atlantic City, N. J., last Friday. Due 
to the problem of establishing equi- 
table rates and the need for stabilizing 
the field by curbing competition in rates 
and commissions, companies were com- 
pelled to get together long before 
cooperation in other business received 
the attention it is getting today. 

Mr. Beha was speaking on the sub- 
ject of “Cooperation and Insurance 
Rates.” “However,” the speaker added, 
“much is still to be accomplished and 
much must be accomplished if stock cas- 
ualty insurance is to hold its own in 
the furure development of business. 

“This subject of premium rates is 
one about which I have had a great deal 
to say in the past, and it is still the 
most vital subject I could talk to you 
about today,” he said. “Furthermore it 
will be the most vital subject as long 
as the casualty insurance business 
lasts.” 

Mr. Beha defined an adequate rate as 
one high enough fairly to assume the 
cost of the hazard involved so that the 
insurance carrier can justify and fairly 
treat all affected by the protection 
fairly. 

“T have often said there can be no 
‘bargain sales’ in insurance—if bar- 
gain sales, then bargain treatment and 
bargain companies,” he added. “The 
sale of insurance protection at inade- 
quate rates, or the payment of exces- 
sive commissions or any other practices 
which tend to weaken the security back 
of the insurance contract is just gam- 
bling in the conduct of the insurance 
business.” 

Mr. Beha then discussed conditions 
in New Jersey saying: “The sale of 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Ins. Advertising Men at 
Briarcliff Manor 


Many Speakers to Address Them 
on Annual Meeting Next Mon- 
day and Tuesday 


The program for the eleventh annual 
eeting of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, to be held at Briarelili 
Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., next 
Monday and Tuesday, includes addresses 
by men widely known in the insurance 
and advertising world. On Monday the 
speakers will be Edward L. Bernays, 
public relations counsel, on “The Pub- 
Relations Needs of Insurance,” 
Thomas J. V. Cullen, editor of The 
Spectator, on “Spreading the Light,” 
Frank J. Presbrey, chairman of the 
board, the Frank Presbrey Company, 
on “How Insurance Companies Can 
Advertise Profitably in National Mag- 
azines,” and William S. Crawford, in- 
surance editor, the New York Journal 
of Commerce, on “Insurance Newspaper 
Publicity.” The annual dinner will be 
held that evening with Lowell Thomas 
as the speaker. 

On Tuesday addresses will be made 
by Paul W. West, general manager, As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, on 
“How Legislation at Washington is Af- 
fecting Advertising,” John J. Hall, di- 
rector, street and highway safety con- 
servation departments, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, on “The Value of Conservation 
Work and Its Relation to Insurance Ad- 
vertising and Publicity,” A. Wilbur 
Nelson, assistant general manager, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, on 
“What the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters is Doing for the Insurance 
Business along Publicity Lines,’ George 
Muldaur, special agent, Underwriters 
Laboratories, on “How the Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories Serve Life, Fire and 
Casualty Companies,” Kenneth R. 
Miller, consultant, on “How Insurance 
Advertising Men Can Use the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau,” and 
P. D. Betterley, assistant treasurer, 
Graton & Knight Company, and vice- 
president of the American Management 
Association, on “How We Can Make 
It Easier for the Insurance Buyers.” 


New Travelers Agency 

After more than 15 years of service 
with the Travelers Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, Conn., in the various capaci- 
ties of special agent, assistant manager, 
manager and agency instructor in In- 
dianapolis, Columbus and Cleveland, 
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Death of H. M. Gardiner 
CHICAGO, Sept. 19. 
for Henry Martin Gardiner, a class one 


-Funeral services 


agent in Chicago, were held on Satur- 
Mr. Evanston 
following an operation. formerly 
Parker, 
Aleshire and Gardiner but opened his 


died at 
He 


firm of 


day. Gardiner 


was a member of the 


own agency in 1925. He was born in 
1872. He made his home in Kenilworth, 
a north shore suburb. He is survived 


by his widow, one daughter, one brother 
and three sisters. 
The Late R. A. Mannings 
Noted for His Talents 

In the death recently of R. A. 
Mannings, assistant financial secretary 
of the Royal Insurance Company, the 
insurance fraternity lost an associate 
of unusual and distinct personality. An 
Englishman by birth, Mr. Manning 
served the Royal 20 years in Canada, 
several of them as assistant manager 
for the Dominion. He came to New York 
in 1931. Among close friends he was 
regarded as a man of brilliant intellec- 
tual attainments. His achievements in 
insurance were well known, but beyond 
his chosen profession he had many in- 
terests. He was a mathemetician, bib- 
liophile, philatelist, artist and conver- 
sationalist of distinction. He had a 
broad knowledge of painting and much 
skill, personally, with the brush, being 
a pupil of the late Horne Russell. 
George R. Kolb 

BALTIMORE, Sept. 16.—George R. 
Kolb, treasurer and comptroller of the 
Maryland Life Insurance Company, died 
last night at the Hotel Rennert, where 
he had lived for fifteen years. He had 
his rooms since Jan- 


been confined to 


uary. 


John J. Kelly 

John J. Kelly, general agent in St. 
Louis, Mo., for the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company from 1893 to 1931 
died at the De Paul Hospital, St. Louis, 
the night of September 16 after an ill- 
ness of about six months duration. He 
was 62 years old. 








Thomas B. Fulmer has formed and 
heads, as president, and agency, the 
Fulmer Co., Inc., for the underwriting 
of every form of insurance, represent- 
ing the Travelers Insurance Co., the 
Travelers Indemnity Co., and the Trav- 
elers Fire Insurance Co. Through this 
affiliation excellent actuarial, under- 
writing, engineering and continent-wide 
claim service is constantly available to 
a'l clients and customers. 


Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company Exhibit at Chicago 

An interesting exhibit at the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents in Chicago next 
month will be made by the Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety Co. and affiliated com- 
panies. 

The basic idea of the Aetna exhibit 
is a huge book entitled, “It Pays to Be 
An Aetna-izer.” The illustrations for 
these pages, instead of being painted 
miniature 
dramatize 


consist of 
which will 
various phases of Aetna’s 
education, sales and advertising facili- 


or printed, will 


stage settings 
extensive 


ties. 

Particular emphasis will be placed 
on The Aetna Plan, one of the first and 
one of the leading survey systems de- 
signed to assist agents in developing 
business on a practical, systematic ba- 
Scenes will depict the Aetna Plan 
in action from the first step, analyzing 
the risk, to the completed plan, includ- 
ing the special instruction manual and 


sis. 


iorms for agents’ use. 

Several portions of the exhibit will 
be devoted to the educational helps 
which the Aetna considers an important 
factor in providing the agent with the 
training to enable him to 
cope with present-day competition. The 
Casualty and Surety Sales Course, con- 
ducted at the Home Office for commis- 
sion producers, and the Home Study 
Course in Casualty, Surety, Fire and 
Marine Lines will be exhibited graphic- 
ally. 


necessary 


Code for Pedestrians 

BALTIMORE, Sept. 20.—A 
safety for pedestrians has been sug- 
gested by the Baltimore Safety Coun- 
cil, which also issued a report showing 
that 659 persons were killed and 21,720 
injured in traffic accidents in Baltimore 
during the four-year period of Janu- 
ary, 1929, to December, 1932. 

More than 50 percent of the victims 
were pedestrians, it was said, and prac- 
tically the same percentage was main- 
tained during the first five months of 
1923. 

The principal point in the code is: 


code of 


“Be just a bit suspicious of all driv- 
ers. The fact that 5,595 people (more 
than 100 a week) were injured on our 
highways last year is ample proof that 
many drivers are wholly reckless, indif- 
ferent or otherwise incompetent. It is 
hard to tell whether a driver is careful 
or careless until after the smashup 


occurs. Then it is too late.” 
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Highway Safety Symposium 
at Agents’ Chicago Meeting 


Under leadership of Sam T. Mor- 
rison of Iowa City, chairman of the 
committee on fire and accident preven- 
tion, a safety highway symposium will 
be conducted during the sessions of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents’ meeting in Chicago the week 
of Oct. 9. It is the purpose of Mr. 
Morrison to conduct a short snappy 
session centering around the activities 
of agents in this field. Two of the most 
active highway safety exponents among 
the agents will assist. They are William 
G. Hurtzig, Morristown, just 
president of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion and Ralph T. Waterman of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., who has led the safety 
activities of the Dutchess County As- 
sociation. L. E. Wallace, superintendent 
of the Motor Vehicle Department of 
the State of Iowa who made a splendid 
address on the subject at the meeting 
of the Iowa Association, will take part 
in the discussions. Winding up the pro- 
gram will be John J. Hall, director of 
the street and highway safety division 


elected 


of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters who will have for 
his subject ‘The New Deal.” The exact 
session during which the safety cam- 
paign will be featured has not yet been 
decided upon. 

Another feature of the meeting will 
be a discussion on workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance by Frank J. Ney of 
Fred L. Gray & Company, Minneap- 
olis. Mr. Ney’s paper will center around 
the developing and servicing of small 
risks. Mr. Ney is well qualified to dis- 
cuss this subject as he has been in fre- 
quent conferences on compensation, and 
it is said that approximately 95 per 
cent of the compensation risks in the 
State of Minnesota are in the minimum 
premium class. It is also planned to ob- 
tain an agent speaker on the servicing 
of large compensation risks whose 
name will be announced later. 


Van Schaick and Union 
Indemnity Receivers Agree 


Sanford 
In- 


Beckner and S. 
for the Union 


W. 


receivers 


Clay 
Levy, 


demnity Company of New Orleans, La., 
have notified agents of the company in 
this State that payments made to 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick as conservator of the com- 
pany in New York State will be recog- 
nized by the receivers. They had pre- 
viously advised agents that such pay- 
ments would not be recognized. The 
second notice is the result of an agree- 
ment entered into between the receivers 
and the New York conservator to pro- 
vide a definite plan for the collection 
and distribution of assets of the Union 
Indemnity Company in New York. In 
addition to the recognition given to 
payment of agents’ balances to the New 
York Conservator, the agreement pro- 
vides that claims filed with Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick prior to Sept. 30, 
1933, will be considered as having been 
duly filed as claims against the re- 
ceivership estate of the company. Mr. 
Van Schaick is to adjudicate and pay 
New York workmen’s compensation 
claims, which are to be preferred, and 
in his discretion may adjust and ad- 
judicate such other claims as may be 
presented. 








— 
Ox) | _ 
UR nation-wide organization offers a character of 
service, in all its units, which will meet every standard of 


sound business practice and merit the approval of clients. 
Applications from responsible agents invited. 





Fidelity & Surety Bonds; 
Burglary; Robbery; Forg- 
ery; Plate Glass; Automo- 
bile; Owners, Landlords & 
Tenants ; Elevator Liability ; 
Contractors & Manufactur- 
ers; Public Liability; Con- 
tractual Liability; Com- 
pensation; Owners & Con- 


tractors Protective Liabil- 
ity; Theatre Liability & 
Products Liability Insur- 
ance. 














American Surety Company 
OF NEW YORK 


(ORGANIZED 1884) 
Home Office: 100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


New York Casualty Company 


(ORGANIZED 1890) 
Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in principal cities for convenience of agents 
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Accident Premiums Outstripping 
Fire in Great Britain 


A review of the fire and accident in- 
surance transactions of British com- 
panies written by “Credo” in the 
Policyholder of Manchester covers the 
period from 1913-1931 inclusive and 
provides some interesting statistics. 
In 1913 the total accident business of 
the companies amounted to £14,975,000 
of which £2,146,000 was personal acci- 
dent, £3,693,000 employers’ liability 
(the statistics on this business only 
being restricted to Great Britain), 
while miscellaneous accident which in- 
cludes motor vehicle was £9,136,000. 
In the same year the fire insurance 
premiums totaled £29,242,000. It will 
be noted that at the beginning of the 
period fire insurance premiums were 
almost double the volume of the total 
accident premiums. A constant trend 
of increase was noted in the total acci- 
dent business until 1929 when the total 
was £66,075,000 with £5,809,000 em- 
ployers’ liability, £3,954,000 personal 
accident and £56,312,000 miscellaneous 
accident. The peak in the fire insur- 
ance volume was reached in 1926 with 
the amount of £60,877,000. Since 1929 
in the total accident business and 1926 
in the fire business yearly decreases 
were reported. It is interesting to note 
that the peak year of the miscellaneous 
accident business was also in 1929, 
while that of the personal accident was 
not reached until 1930 when there was 
an aggregate of £3,987,000. The top 
year for employers’ liability was in 
1927 with £5,848,000. In that class 
there was the constant upward trend 
noted in the other insurances for the 
year 1923, showed a sizeable decrease 
from the 1922 total, the latter year’s 
business not being surpassed until 
1925. Again in 1926 and 1928 there 
were noted decreases while the sub- 
sequent years of 1927 and 1929 showed 
larger volumes over their respective 
preceding years. In 1931, the last year 
of the study, the volume of total acci- 
dent insurance was £64,319,000, of 
which £5,356,000 was employers’ lia- 
bility, £3,682,000 personal accident and 
£55,281,000 miscellaneous accident in- 
cluding £32,532,000 motor vehicle in- 
surance. In that year the fire insur- 
ance business aggregated £51,986,000 
which was approximately £12,500,000 
less than the total accident volume. 
Since the excess of accident over fire 
has been constant and increasing yearly 
since 1927, it seems now to be well 
established as more important in vol- 
ume of premiums than fire insurance. 
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The percentages of increases of 1931 
over 1913 show 45 for employers’ lia- | 
bility, 72 for personal accident, 505 for 
miscellaneous accident, 330 for total | 
accident, 77 for fire and 163 for total 
fire and accident. | 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


UCH helpful information was con- 
tained in the papers presented 
before the convention of the Interna- 


| tional Claim Association at Atlantic 


Royal and Eagle Launch 
Sustained Business Contest 


An ambitious program for increased | 
sales has been launched by the Royal 
Indemnity Company and the Eagle In- | 
demnity Company in the form of a 
“New Business Contest.” It is some- 
thing more than a “drive” in the ordi- 
nary sense, for it began as of Septem- 
ber 1, and will continue to December 
31, 1933. Thus a sustained effort will 


| City last week. 


| sentatives. 


be made by these companies to get |} 


their share of whatever fruits, insur- 
ancewise, the National Industrial Re- | 
covery Administration may bring. To | 
be eligible for the contest, agents must 
have been under contract to the com- 
pany for at least twelve months prior 
to September 1, 1933, but a supple- 
mentary contest for new agents has 
been arranged in order to give the 
entire field force of the companies a 
mark to shoot at. Five classifications, 
governed by population figures, have 
been set out, and in each of these 
classifications a first and second award 
will be made. The first award will be 
a silver loving cup, twenty inches in 
height, inscribed with the company’s 
insignia and engraved with the name 
of the individual producer to whom it 
is awarded. The second award is a 
silver medal, or pocket piece, suitably 
inscribed. Every producer on _ the 


Some of the underly- 
ing causes of troublesome claims were 
exposed and analyzed. In effect, the 
thoroughly laudable solution advanced 


| to cope with the situation was the sim- 


ple one of prevention. Most of the 
causes brought to light were traceable 
mainly to laxness and inefficiency on 
the part of insurance company repre- 
Improvements of current 
practices in the treatment of claims 
were suggested in order that some of 
the difficulties now encountered might 
be eliminated. 
x * * 

NE of the hardest obstacles to 

overcome in any program of im- 
provement is the prejudice of the public 
due to previous misunderstanding. This 
difficulty of the claim man was men- 
tioned in the address of President 


| Thomas F. Hickey when he said that 


“he (the claim man) is concerned about 
the growing sanction and endorsement 
that is being stamped upon fraudulent 
practice by those who see the practice 
in operation and are in a position to 
discourage it.” He further character- 
ized this public attitude as “a feeling 
of suspicion and animosity against in- 


| surance companies.” 


company’s rolls has a chance to earn | 


recognition in the contest as a “Quota 
Award” medal button will be given to 
every agent who earns ten points or 
more during the contest. 

The point system worked out by the 
companies for the campaign is interest- 
ing. One (1) point is granted for each 
of the following: For each $25 in 
premiums for accident, burglary and 
plate glass; for each $50 in premiums 
for auto liability, P.D. and collision | 
and for all forms of public liability and 


for aviation and combination forms; | 


for each $50 in fidelity bond premiums; 
for each $100 in surety bond premiums. 
Three (3) points are granted for each 


$100 in premiums for boiler, engine 
damage, electrical machinery and tur- | 


bine. 
miums covering workmen’s compensa- 
tion or for health insurance. 


No credit will be given for pre- 


* * « 


HE program for improvement must 

include education of the agent to do 
his job thoroughly and well. It also 
must include education of the public, 
and this can be accomplished only 
through the agent. If the agent ful- 
fills his duty in furnishing his client 
with the proper understanding of the 
protection involved in each transaction 
of insurance, he will have obviated 
many troublesome claims. But with 
fraudulent claims in mind, and in view 
of the fact that each client not only 
represents an integral factor of public 
opinion but also may at some time be 
called for jury duty to act upon a trou- 
blesome claim, it would seem important 
that he be better acquainted with the 
relation of all claim payments to his 
own protection. He must be made to 
realize that an insurance company is 
not merely a capitalistic corporation 
out to make huge profits from its pol- 
icyholders, but one which is governed 
by circumstances reflecting directly 
upon the policyholders’ pocketbook. 
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Accident and Health 
Insurance in Canada 
Experience Unsatisfactory During 1932; 
Decrease in Compensation Premium 


OTTAWA, CAN., Sept. 18—Canadian 


experience in accident and health in- 


urance from an underwriting stand- 
point was unsatisfactory during 1932. 
The shrinkage in the volume of pre 
miums was to be expected. This was 
mainly in the compensation department 
through falling payrolls 

The experience last year on personal 
accident was fairly satisfactory. The 
premiums amounted to $2,917,637, and 
losses incurred were $1,686,557, or 57.8 
per cent of the premiums, compared 
with premiums of $3,220,031 and claims 
of $1,648,921, or 51.21 per cent of pre- 
miums in 1931. The decrease in pre- 
miums for the year was $302,394. Tak- 
ing the losses for accident business for 
individual companies, underwriting 
profit and loss show great variations. 

The premiums for employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation for 1932 
amounted to $389,484, and losses in- 
curred—$21,843, compared with pre- 
miums of $2,116,028 and claims of $1,- 
330,033, or 62.86 per cent in 1931. The 
decrease in premiums for the year was 
$1,726,544. 

The experience on “all other” acci- 
dent insurance was satisfactory in 
1932. The premiums amounted to $1,- 
121,689, and losses were $454,009, or 
31.93 per cent of premiums, compared 
with premiums of $1,500,995, and losses 
of $711,017, or 44.69 per cent of pre- 
miums. The decrease in premiums for 
the year was $79,297. 

The combined accident and health 
insurance business for 1932 amounted 
to about the same as 1931. The pre- 
miums last year amounted to $1,639,- 
356 and claims incurred were $1,077,- 
142, or 65.95 per cent of premiums, 
compared with premiums of $1,826,873, 
and claims of $1,099,968, or 60.21 per 
cent of premiums in 1931. 

In health insurance the volume of 
business declined somewhat. In 1932 
the premiums amounted to $1,454 381, 
and claims incurred were $1,047,544, or 
72.03 per cent of premiums, compared 
with premiums of $1,690,089, and 
claims of $1,127,209, or 66.70 per cent 
of premiums in 1931. 

The companies are considering more 
carefully in the past few years the 
moral hazard and in this connection 
the amount of indemnity applied for is 
an important factor. As there has 
been a high loss ratio in Canada on 











Experienced Casualty Adjuster, all 
lines, has worked in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, California, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho. 49 years of age and 
willing to locate anywhere. Best ref- 
erences and bond. Address Box 74-A, 
The Spectator, 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















C. H. Mahan Joins the 
International Business Machine 


C. H. Mahan, former assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Lloyds In- 
surance Company of America, has 
joined the tabulating machine division 
of the International Business Machine 
Corporation, New York. Mr. Mahan 
was formerly employed by the Tabu- 
lating Machine Company twelve years 
ago. During the past twelve years he 
has been connected with several casu- 
alty and fire insurance companies in 
the East and Middle-West. 








policies providing full indemnity, the 
companies in general are more careful 
in selecting accident and health dis- 
ability risks than formerly, many pre- 
ferring to be more particular about 
acceptance than to increase rates. 
The retrenchment of the life insur- 
ance companies on income disability 
is throwing a large volume of accident 
and hea'th insurance on the market. 
During 1932 the companies launched a 
program of scientific rating. Accident 
policy forms are now practically uni- 
form throughout Canada. During the 
year there was improvements in under- 
writing and organized supervision. 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











No "Bargain Sales" in 
Insurance Says Beha 
(Concluded from page 28) 

cut-rate insurance has been notorious 
in the State of New Jersey and it is 
also a notorious fact that the policy- 
holders and agents of this state have 
suffered seriously from the failure of 
insurance carriers.” The speaker cited 
the difference between the sale of an 
insurance policy and another com- 
modity showing that costs are known 
when the latter is sold while the othe: 
is attended with uncertainty. It is be- 
cause of that fact that cooperation is 
more vital in insurance than in any 
other business, although its coopera- 
tion takes a somewhat different form in 
insurance than in any other business. 
The basis must be in confidence in the 
ability and integrity of the rate making 
institution and a belief in the soundness 
of the rate-making methods employed. 

Mr. Beha complimented New Jersey 
agents for the active interest they have 
displayed in the development of safety 
movements in the state. He instanced 
the statewide campaign under the 
leadership of Alan Livingston; the Ber- 
gen County, Plainfield and other local 
movements, and declared that all had 
important results. He praised the 
standard drivers’ license laws, saying 
that a study of the experience of a 
group of 10 states revealed that during 
the five years, 1926-1931, there was a 
drop of 25 per cent in the ratio of 
automobile fatalities to gasoline con- 
sumption. New Jersey was one of these 
states. However, during this same time 
the lost cost per private passenger car 
for the year in New Jersey went up 
77 per cent. This was a reflection of the 
claim situation. He spoke of claim in- 
vestigations in several sections of New 
Jersey. 

In concluding, Mr. Beha described in- 
surance as the stabilizer of all busi- 
ness. It absorbs the shocks and bumps 
of the uncertainty of life. However, in 
order to perform this service it must 
in itself be stable financially and pro- 
gressive. The only way companies 
and agents can accomplish this is 
through cooperation. 


Won the Tickets 

CuHIcaGo, Sept. 19.—David A. North, 
local agent at New Haven, Connecticut, 
was the winner of this week’s book of 
tickets to A Century of Progress as 
given by the committee in charge of 
arrangements for the meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 
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This Week: 


CONVENTIONS 


Without that exact definition The Spec- 
tator this week might be termed a con- 
vention number, for the convention season 
is in full swing and Spectator men are send- 
ing from Chicago, White Sulphur Springs 
and Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., the accounts 
of the meetings of the important insurance 
organizations in session in these places. 
At White Sulphur Springs the annual joint 
meeting of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and the 
National Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents began on Monday and ends to- 
morrow. At Briarcliff Manor the eleventh 
annual convention of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference held the stage the first 
part of the week while its friendly rival, the 
Life Advertisers Association, was holding 
its first convention at Chicago. And from 
Chicago, this year quite literally a city of 
conventions, also come the reports of the 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 


Next Week: 
AGAIN CONVENTIONS 


As this week's Spectator goes to press 
conventions continue and others are sure to 
be begun. The annual convention of the 
Life Office Management Association will be 
held, yes, in Chicago next Monday and 
Tuesday and will be reported by a staff 
correspondent. The annual convention of 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance Agents 
gets under way at Pittsburgh on Thursday. 


FAME 


‘Trading on ‘Insurance’ Fame" is the sub- 
ject of Clayton G. Hale's article dealing 
with the fire and casualty agent at work in 
The Spectator of next week. Mr. Hale makes 
a good point against the present day 
tendency to apply the term “insurance” in 
an indiscriminating fashion. 








Agriculture Gains 


EN in agriculture thoughtfully deliberate, long ago became 
embued with the value of life insurance as a bulwark to 
their toil and thrift. Removed from intimate contact with 

focal points of finance and industry and in consequence capable of 
arriving at deliberate conclusions, unhampered by influences that 
played upon temporary emotions, they selected life insurance as a 
major vehicle for their savings, investments and protection. Mil- 
lions of dollars of the now outstanding life insurance is upon the 
lives of farmers safeguarding their farms to their wives and chil- 
dren. The wisdom of their choice long since movingly depicted by 
William T. Nash in “One Farmer’s Experience With Life Insur- 
ance” has never been assailed. It is therefore with no uncertain 
pleasure that the life insurance business learns of an indicated ces- 
sation to the years of unremunerative labor which has stifled agri- 
culture’s return to honest profit reaped from honest effort, for the 
farmer has long been the real requirement for a return to national 
prosperity. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates that gross 
farm income will approximate $6,360,000,000 in 1933 which is an 
increase of $1,217,000,000 over the revenue of 1932. The 1933 ag- 
gregate includes $6,100,000,000 from the sale of farm products and 
$260,000,000 in rentals and benefit payments from the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. This increase in gross income is at- 
tributed mainly to better prices for crops as prices of live stock have 
averaged slightly lower than last year. Inasmuch as the largest 
portion of farm income is derived from sales which occur during 
the latter part of every year, the anticipated and indicated improve- 
ment in industrial activity should undoubtedly further increase 
the estimate and so provide agriculture with some surcease from 
the fear of that bankruptcy which has so long disturbed. 


This increased income to the great agricultural class of this coun- 
try in addition to the feeling of satisfaction which another’s good 
fortune engenders, is naturally a matter of moment to the industry 
of insurance in whatever branch considered. Increased values, of 
course, presume increased fire and other property insurance. It 
undoubtedly means more automobile sales with a concommetant 
increase in automobile insurance. The thrift of farmers has found 
in the past a ready outlet in the purchase of life insurance and 
there is no reason to believe but that a new increase in revenue 
will mean a new era of life production among the farmers. 


T.J.V.C. 
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Insurance Advertising Conference Annual at Briarcliff Manor 


Henry H. Putnam Elected President; New Constitution 
Adopted at Eleventh Annual Session; Enthusiasm Greets 


Prominent Speakers 
By Robert W. Sheehan 


RIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y., Sept. 
B 25—Opening its eleventh annual 
meeting here today, the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference first attended the 
ranks” and then, 
solidified 


command to “close 


presenting a united, more 
front, went on with the business of con- 
sidering the broad and particularized 
problems that confront the men of in- 
surance who conduct its advertising and 
guide its relations with the public. 

A new constitution was adopted by 
the organization which tends for the 
most part to erase heretofore existing 
lines which marked a division between 
the life and the fire and casualty 
groups, and_ which, in effect, restores 
the I. A. C. to a set-up closely re- 
sembling its form prior to the Toronto 
meeting. Changes in the nomenclature 
of the constitution also place the em- 
phasis on individual membership rather 
than membership, although 
the voting machinery continues to re- 
strict voting representation to one per 
each company. 

It is likely that an “unwritten law” 
will henceforth operate in the delibera- 
tions of this body which will maintain 
a balance of power between the life and 
the fire and casualty groups, although 
apart from group luncheons and such, 


company 


there will be little surface indication 
of the diversified interests of the mem- 
bership. 


President Withe in his annual mes- 
sage advocated the employment on a 
permanent basis of a full time salaried 
secretary. Mr. Withe referred to the 
increasing amount of time required of 
officers and committees in order to keep 
pace with the increasing volume of Con- 
ference activities described in detail in 
the various committee reports. Mr. 
Withe referred to the augmented bulle- 
tin service being sent to members of 
the Conference since the new headquar- 
ters’ office was established, as one il- 
lustration of how a permanent full time 
secretary can make himself valuable to 
members of the Conference. Mr. Withe 
also advocated the establishment of a 
speakers’ bureau which could supply 
speakers on subjects connected with in- 
surance advertising to the various na- 
tional, state and local agents’ organiza- 
tions as a means of promoting a better 
understanding of this subject. It was 
also recommended that a research com- 
mittee be appointed by the new admin- 





New Officers of the 
Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference 
President—Henry H. Putnam, 
John Hancock Mutual Life. 
Vice-President—Clarence A. Pal- 
mer, Insurance Company of 
North America. 
Treasurer—Arthur H. Reddell, 
Equitable Life Assurance. 
Executive Committee—J. E. D. 
Benedict, Metropolitan Life; 
Frank Ennis, American Fore; 
A. W. Spaulding, Hartford Ac- 
cident and Indemnity. 














istration to survey the possibilities of 
carrying on an investigation in the field 
of insurance advertising similar to 
those carried on in the general field by 
the Association of National Advertisers. 

Henry H. Putnam, advertising man- 
ager of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and chairman of 
the standards of practice committee of 
the Conference, told about the work 
done in the past year to raise and 
maintain high insurance advertising 
standards. The most important point 
covered was that of radio, newspaper 
and magazine advertising by individual 
companies in states in which those 
companies are not authorized to do busi- 
ness. 

This question has aroused cdénsider- 
able discussion in advertising circles, 
Mr. Putnam’s report made clear that it 
is definitely against the public interest 
for advertising media to accept such ad- 
vertising. Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania have recently enacted laws which 
effectively prohibit advertising in those 
states by non-admitted companies. By 
a recent court decision radio advertis- 
ing in New York, even on nationally 
controlled circuits, by companies not 
entered in New York has been for- 
bidden. 

Mr. Putnam’s report also included 
reference to recent “whispering cam- 
paigns” and highly competitive adver- 
tising. As examples of the tendency to- 
ward greater fair play in advertising 
he quoted two recent insurance adver- 
tisements, the first by a fire insurance 
company, the second by a life insurance 
company. 


At the afternoon session the mem- 


bers were treated to what might be 
termed a “post-graduate” course in pub- 
lic relations as ably arranged by Arthur 
A. Fisk, chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

Two jobs face the insurance publicity 
man in the opinion of E. M. Bernays, 
internationally famous public relations 
counsel, who was first speaker. First 
he must interpret public opinion to the 
insurance business, he said, and second, 
on the basis of that opinion, interpret 
the insurance business to the public. 
Without a definite knowledge and ap- 
preciation of both jobs, he cannot suc- 
ceed, Mr. Bernays declared. 

Continuing his address in a some- 
what dialectic manner, he outlined a 
public relations program, the basic prin- 
ciples of which are applicable to insur- 
ance. To this the Conference seemed to 
listen eagerly, perhaps because Mr. Ber- 
nays through the recent retirement of 
John D. Rockefeller’s Ivy Lee has be- 
come the pontiff of American publicity 
men. 

Mr. Bernays is known throughout the 
United States as the successful pro- 
moter of light’s golden jubilee, and to 
other nations as the cautious press 
agent for President Wilson’s Peace Con- 
ference. His career is spotted with 
commissions from governments to pro- 
mote their products throughout the 
world. 

His suggestions for insurance based 
on texts from his published books were 
threefold. First of these was a scien- 
tific analysis of the insuring public; 
second, an expert study of this analy- 
sis with a view to effecting changes 
which will conform to attitudes there 
revealed; and third, a projection of the 
insurance business through various 
media in terms of how the public is 
thinking insurance wise. 

The speaker added to his technical 
discussion pertinent editorial comment 
on public relations as a profession. 

“The acquisition and holding of pub- 
lic good will is the most vital present 
need of the insurance profession, or any 
other industry, for that matter. Un- 
fortunately, this is not generally 
recognized. For the most part, too 
many of the men who are in power to- 
day are men who regard themselves as 
belonging to another age and another 
economic system. They look upon their 
function as the old function of manu- 
facturing and selling. They do not see 
and interpret the signs on the horizon. 
Changing conditions demand new 
methods. Business must examine these 
factors and if necessary modify its ac- 
tions to conform, if it is to retain the 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Life Advertisers Association’s Initial Meeting at Chicago 


Nelson A. White Chosen as Charter President; Optimism 
and Fellowship Dominating Note of Convention; Consti- 
tution and By-Laws Adopted; Chart Roll of Membership 


Left Open Until Nov. | 


By a Staff Correspondent 


HICAGO, ILL., Sept. 25—With a 
C surprisingly large and representa- 
tive attendance on hand, the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association was launched at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel on Monday, 
the Association having been formed out 
of a majority of the members of the 
life insurance section of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference. 

More than 50 advertising men were 
on hand and letters and telegrams from 
absentees indicate that the new asso- 
ciation will have sixty or more com- 
panies on its charter roll. 

Nelson A. White, advertising man- 
ager of the Provident Mutual, was 
unanimously chosen the charter presi- 
dent and in his inaugural address he 
visioned a growing and prosperous life 
for the new association. He pointed 
to the fact that the life companies have 
augmented their advertising budgets 
during the last three years, while other 
businesses have been arbitrarily reduc- 
ing their expenditures. 

S. A. Swisher, of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, was elected vice-president; 
Bart Leiper, Pilot Life, was named 
secretary, and D. Bobb Slattery of the 
Penn Mutual was named treasurer. 
These men headed the slate presented 
by the nominating committee by 
Charles Fleming of the Life Company 
of Virginia, and there was no opposi- 
tion. The first executive committee in- 
cludes K. H. Mathus, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, the man who was most active in 
the preliminary organization work that 
led to the formation of the new asso- 
ciation; R. C. Budlong, Northwestern 
National; S. M. Gamble, Volunteer 
State Life; J. P. Lyons, Manufacturers 
Life of Canada; C. I. D. Moore, Pacific 
Mutual; C. T. Stevens, Phoenix Mutual, 
and Nelson D. Phelps, Northwestern 
Mutual Life. 

The association adopted without 
amendment the constitution and by- 
laws submitted by special committee 
headed by Bert N. Mills, secretary of 
the Bankers Life of Iowa. It provides 
for amendment by mail vote during the 
first year on recommendation of the 
executive committee. The charter roll 
was left open until Nov. 1 and every 
member of the association was appoint- 
ed to the membership committee by 
President White and they were in- 
structed to work diligently. 
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The entire morning was devoted to 
a very interesting and valuable pro- 
gram of speeches and the organization 
took place in the afternoon. Through- 
out the session a broad feeling of optim- 
ism and fellowship was evident and 
it was generally believed that the new 
association has a long and prosperous 
life ahead of it. Mr. Mathus struck 
the keynote when he asserted that 
“there will be no more politics among 
life insurance advertising men,” and 
expressed the hope that other life com- 
panies in the old life section of the in- 
surance advertising conference will 
soon join up. It was noticed that no 
representative of a New York or New- 
ark company attended the meeting. 

Another important point was the an- 
nouncement of the winners in the life 
insurance advertising promotion pub- 
licity contest by Jerome Young of the 
Monarch Life, chairman of the exhibit 
committee. The grand prize winner 
was the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
which organization received more votes 
in the several contest divisions. It re- 
ceived a handsome silver trophy. 

Mr. Young said that 25 companies 
submitted exhibits embracing over 1200 
items. 

Mr. Mathus was temporary chairman 
and Seneca M. Gamble, of the Volun- 
teer State, was named session chair- 
man. 





D. BOBB SLATTERY 
Treasurer 











Officers of the Life 


Advertisers Association 


President — NELSON A. WHITE, 
Provident Mutual. 
Vice-President—S. A. SWISHER, 
Equitable Life. 
Secretary—BartT LEIPER. 
Treasurer—D. Boss SLATTERY. 




















The meeting opened in high gear 
when E. S. Albritton, Chicago general 
agent of the Provident Mutual Life, 
in his talk on “Why My Men Need 
Your Aid,” challenged some company 
to sponsor a series of magazine adver- 
tisements explaining the value of con- 
servation and exposing twisters. He 
asserted that the public needs material 
to combat the suave and convincing 
arguments of the twister who is moti- 
vated solely by a desire to obtain a com- 
mission. 

He said such a campaign would re- 
dound to the credit of the company 
sponsoring it. 

He said the advertising men can be 
the door opener for the agent and also 
can be the masters of the field force by 
making them make more calls. 

He said life insurance can be made 
as well known as refrigerators or 
other tangible objects. He said house 
organs should be strong, aggressive and 
fearless. 

Mr. Mills outlined four methods for 
obtaining new men by advertising. The 
first by advertisements in trade pap- 
ers he disapproved because they do not 
bring new men into the business; the 
second, classified ads in newspapers, 
can be made successful if cleverly 
worded; the third, by having agents 
enlist their friends, he recommended 
because of the success of his own com- 
pany; and the fourth, direct mail, can 
be best successful if handled by the 
agency manager because he can com- 
pile the best mailing lists. 

Karl L. Jung, of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard, discussed conservation and pointed 
out the important part the promotion 
man can play in keeping his company’s 
agents well informed. He recommend- 
ed a conservation officer connected with 
the agency department. He also sug- 
gested that the insurance commissioners 
could be of inestimable value to the in- 
surance business if they could spend 
some of the excess taxes paid by in- 
surance companies for advertising on 
conservation. 
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With the Editors 


One Instance 
HE way in which the late Haley 

Fiske, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, devoted his 
great ability and tireless energy in ef- 
forts to improve the health of the great 
army of Metropolitan policyholders is 
too well known to need retelling. He 
was a great philanthropist in the best 
meaning of the term as well as a sane 
business man with few if any superiors 
in the insurance business. And the 
humanitarian work of the great com- 
pany which owed so much of its tre- 
mendous growth and development to 
him goes on from day to day aiding 
hundreds of thousands and benefiting 
the whole nation. 

To cite but one instance of this side 
of the work the company does is its 
campaign against diphtheria. An ad- 
vertisement in current periodicals re- 
prints a statement signed by Mr. Fiske 
and published ten years ago. In it he 
said: “Thirty years ago 115 out of every 
100,000 persons died of Diphtheria 
every year. Of recent years the num- 
ber has been 15 per 100,000. But even 
at this low figure there are more than 
15,000 deaths from Diphtheria annually 
in the United States. The Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company is mak- 
ing every effort to teach mothers that 
this disease is entirely preventible and 
urges them, as well as others in charge 
of children, to take no chances with 
Diphtheria. Since the Schick Test has 
been perfected the Company has recom- 
mended the very general use of this 
test in the public schools and also has 
encouraged making all children im- 
mune from Diphtheria by the use of 
Toxin-Antitoxin. 

“As a result of the educational cam- 
paign among its policyholders, there 
has been a very marked decline in the 
death rate from Diphtheria among 
children insured in the Company. Be- 
tween 1911 and 1922, the rate declined 
34.1 per cent. It is still lower so far 
in 1923. 

“The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will gladly mail a leaflet en- 
titled ‘Diphtheria and Its Prevention’ 
to any one interested.” 

In 1926, according to the Metro- 
politan, the deaths from diphtheria 
were about 8,750 and in 1929 about 
8,000. The figures for 1931 are given 
as about 6,000. Last year about 8,000 
fewer children died of the disease than 
in 1923. But, the advertisement says, 
the sad fact remains that in 1923, ac- 
cording to estimates, more than 5,000 
children, most of them under five years 
of age, died from diphtheria. 


It states that if all the boys and 
girls in the country, more than six 
months of age, are inoculated as soon 
as they are six months old, the death 
rate from diphtheria will fall close to 
zero. 

The Metropolitan Life does not claim 
all the credit for the amazing reduc- 
tion in death from this cause, but no 
fair minded person would deny that its 
efforts have played a large part in it. 
And that is but one of the things it 
and other insurance companies have 
done for the general welfare. 

But insurance companies have great 
financial reserves as the politicians well 
know, and so they plan to raid these 
reserves by way of unjust and unfair 
taxation. The public that is both di- 
rectly and indirectly benefited because 
of the careful handling of such funds 
would do well to see that a stop is put 
to such raids, which are bound to in- 
crease unless there is a wide-spread 
demand that they cease. 


The Advertising Organizations 


OTH the insurance companies and 
B the insurance agents have a direct 
interest in the actions of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference which held its 
eleventh annual meeting this week at 
Briarcliff Manor, and the Life Adver- 
tisers Association which had its organ- 
ization meeting the first three days of 
the week at Chicago. The public also 
owes to them much of the information 
it receives regarding insurance, and it 
is highly important that those who by 
election are the responsible heads of the 
organizations represent the best that is 
to be secured from among the men who 
compose them. 

It appears that both organizations 
have, in effect, put their best men for- 
ward in the election of president and 
other officers. For the position of pres- 
ident of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, Henry H. Putnam, manager of 
the department of publicity of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Boston, appears a most ex- 
cellent choice. He succeeds Stanley F. 
Withe, who so well has conducted the 
affairs of the association during the 
past year, and there is no question that 
under his direction the Association will 
continue its high standards. Mr. Put- 
nam is a veteran publicity and insur- 
ance man, for he began his journalistic 
experience in 1887 as a reporter on the 
Boston Standard and later became its 
editor. From then until in 1921 where 
he took his present position he was ac- 
tively and successfully engaged in 
journalistic and organization work. 


For the presidency of the new Life 
Advertising Association, the selection 
of Nelson A. White, advertising man- 
ager of the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, also 
seems an excellent choice. Mr. White 
has been connected with the Provident 
Mutual for the past nine years and his 
ability is widely recognized. 

Insurance publicity of the right sort 
that will benefit everyone concerned— 
the company, the agent and the public 
—should result because of the work 
that will be done under Mr. Putnam 
and Mr. White by the organizations 
they head. 


A Sound Policy 


T is never pleasant news to learn 

that one’s income is to be reduced, 
no matter what the cause or how it is 
applied, and the announcement of the 
Veterans’ Administration that in or- 
der to build up reserves and offset 
lowered earnings it will be necessary 
to reduce dividends on its insurance 
policies 53 per cent will naturally 
come under the head of bad news to 
the more than six hundred thousand 
policyholders. It is stated that for 
payments going out in the current cal- 
endar year a total appropriation of 
$3,650,000 has been allotted, or $3,- 
620,066 less than for last year when 
the estimated average was $12.67 a 
policy. But the action is in line with 
the safe and sane conduct of the ad- 
ministration of the insurance which 
represents about two and_ three- 
quarters billion dollars of insurance. 
The premiums charged on the policies 
are based on a calculation of deaths, 
plus earnings at 3% per cent of in- 
vested funds. Provisions have of 
course to be made for liability for 
disability payments as well as for 
death benefits. Each year a portion 
of the earnings has been set aside in 
a fund designated as a contingency re- 
serve. In 1931 nearly thirteen and a 
half million dollars was added to the 
reserve and $7,875,000 allocated for 
dividends in 1932. Last year approxi- 
mately fifteen and a half million was 
added to the reserve which cut the divi- 
dends for this year in half. 

In addition there is a further fund, 
amounting to something over a half 
million dollars which is termed “un- 
assigned,” meaning that it has neither 
been added technically to the reserve 
nor distributed as dividends to policy- 
holders. The holders of the policies 
may well temper their regret at the 
decreased dividends by the assurance 
that the insurance is well administered. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Merger of the Hawkeye Life In- 
surance Company of Des Moines, la., 
and the Service Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Omaha, Neb., is approved by 
the lowa insurance department. 





George W. Steinman, for many 
years vice-president and secretary 
of the Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, is elected president to 
succeed the late H. B. Arnold. 





The Tennessee Life Insurance Com- 
pany, @ new organization at Knox- 
ville, is chartered and authorized to 
issue capital stock of $200,000 com- 
mon shares and $150,000 preferred 


shares. 





R. H. Dobbs, who has been vice- 
president and treasurer of the In- 
dustrial Life and Health Insurance 
Company of Atlanta, Ga., is elected 
president, succeeding John N. Mc- 
Eachern, Jr. 





William C. Heppenheimer, a direc- 
tor of the Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America and a brother 
of Ernest J. Heppenheimer, pres- 
ident of the company, dies at the 
age of 73 years. 





Seneca M. Gamble resigns as as- 
sistant agency manager of the Volun- 
teer State Life Insurance Company 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. 





A group life contract covering |, 
140 employees of the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City in the 
amount of $2,500,000 is written by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 





Court sets September 27 as the 
date for a hearing on the suit filed by 
five policyholders of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company who 
are seeking an injunction to restrain 
the General American Life Insurance 
Company from taking charge of and 
assuming title to the assets of the 
Missouri State Life. 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers reports that the estimated 
fire loss for August was $23,626,505 
as compared with $31,425,931 for the 
same month last year, or a decrease 
of about 25 per cent. 





The Pacific National Fire Insur- 
ance Company of San Francisco is 
licensed in Kentucky. 





_ Thomas K. Byrne, secretary of the 
Birmingham Fire Insurance Company, 
is elected vice-president and will be 
in charge of underwriting for the 
company. 





Franklin C. Hopkins is elected 
treasurer of the Citizens’ Casualty 
Company of Utica, N. Y. 


R. B. Howd is appointed manager | 











at the head office of the James S. | 


Kemper companies in Chicago. 





The Metropolitan Casualty Com- 
pany discontinues writing workmen's 
compensation in Michigan. 
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Honesty Pays—the Bills 








SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 























S a business which, according to a 

famous court interpretation, is 

fected with public interest,” insurance 
has had a cross to bear down through the 
years. 


For the most part insurance has undergone | 


the burden without benefit of the sympathy 
or aid of other units of business and industry. 
The most rugged individualists have always 
been a trifle paternalistic and pink in their 
attitude towards the insurance companies. 

True, we were all loosely united under the 
slogan “Keep the Government out of busi- 
ness,”” but many who shouted it the loudest 
added in an undertone, “but not the insurance 
business.” 

Well, if misery not only loves company but 
takes sadistic glee in having a crowd around, 
insurance is going to have a whale of a gay 
time. We gather this from a recent decision 
conceded to be of importance in reflecting the 
judicial attitude towards the new deal. Jus- 
tice O’Donoghue, sitting in the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court, upholds, in a test 
case, the constitutionality of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, saying: 

“The day is past when absolute vested 
rights in contract or property are to be re- 
garded as sacrosanct or above the law. 
Neither the necessities of life nor the com- 
modities affected with public interest can any 
longer be left to ruthless competition or 
selfish greed for their production or distribu- 
tion.” 

A further probing of the opinion will indi- 
cate pretty clearly that the justice regards 
all business as affected with a public interest. 

“Come on in, fellows; the water’s fine!” 
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¢ 
Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


While monetary gold stocks of the 
United States are still carried on 
the books at the old fixed rate of 
$20.67 an ounce for a total of 
$4,327,701,530 as of September |, 
the higher price resulting from the 
nation’s abandonment of the gold 
standard has increased this book 
value almost 50 per cent, or to 


$6,490.000,000. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended Septem- 
ber 23, 1933, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed Monday 
at 128.56 and closed Saturday at 


126.54. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 42.38 and closed 
Saturday at 38.79. 


Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 86.75 and closed 
Saturday at 85.81. 





Principal steel producers advance 
prices for the last quarter of the year 
due to higher costs, while mill sched- 
ules for the country, which were about 
40 per cent last week, await expected 
stimulus from U. S. building program 
and long-delayed buying from rail- 
roads. 





Wheat prices on the Chicago 
Board of Trade suffered a serious 
reaction early last week due to 
liquidation of a long line of wheat 
by an Eastern operator, but with the 
better technical position and good 
buying at the end of the week, wheat 
advanced easily, scoring a net ad- 
vance of 2!/ cents on Saturday. 





Cotton futures fluctuated over a 
wide range early in the week due to 
rapidly changing views regarding 
monetary policies of the Administra- 
tion, but advanced later on con- 
structive Federal plans, prices closing 
$1.80 to $2.25 net higher for the 
week. 





Cotton spinners of the world in- 
creased their consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton last season by 1,867,000 
bales, while they used 477,000 less 
bales of Indian cotton and 88,000 
less bales of Egyptian cotton, accord- 
ing to the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended on September 16 
made a total of 652,016 cars, a gain 
of 80,629 cars above the preceding 
week which included the Labor Day 
holiday, and an increase of 64,770 
cars above the corresponding week 
in 1932. 





Debits to individual accounts, as 
reported to the Federal Reserve Board 
by banks in leading cities for the 
week ended September 20, aggre- 


| aated $6,714,000,000, or 20 per cent 
| above the total reported for the 


preceding week and 13 per cent be- 


| low the total reported for the corre- 
‘ sponding week of last year. 








An Organized Sales 
Talk 


By Jor S. MARYMAN 


leent, Aetna Life, Little Rock, Ark. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Sept. 27—A lion 
hearted brand of courage and a burn- 
something and be 


price of success in 


ing desire to do 
something is the 
selling life 
Maryman, agent for the Aetna Life in 
Little Rock, Ark., speaking today on 
the opening day of the general session 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Maryman dedicated 
his remarks to the _ run-of-the-mill 
agents who go out day after day and 
bring in the applications from all walks 
of life in all sizes, with the emphasis 
on the ones to fives. He described him- 


insurance, declared Joe S. 


self as nothing more or less than a life 
insurance agent—not an estate engi- 
neer, nor yet a titled programming 
expert. He says he is known in his own 
home town as just an ordinary life in- 
surance and finds this title no 
handicap. In fact he capitalizes on it. 


Down the Middle Path 


He is something of a fundamentalist 
in his selling ideas. Believes in enough, 
but not too much system, standard sales 
talks—subject to individual adaptation, 
and consistent effort. He knows at all 
times the people he is going to call on 
tomorrow and this month and exactly 
what he is going to say to them. He 
prospects carefully and wastes no time 
He believes in closing a 
good number of cases each month. Dis- 
cussing this he said: “Show me the 
man who has his heart in this business 
and I'll man who 
at no 
Show me the man who sells 100 policies 
in one year for $480,000 and the next 
year 60 policies for $420,000 and the 
next year sells 30 policies for $325,000 


agent 


on suspects. 


show you a sneers 


policy regardless of the size. 


and I'll show you a man who is on his 
way out of this business. He may not 
know it but he is going out just as sure 
as you live. You have to see the peo- 
ple, tell them something when you see 
them, sell a large number of them and 
will take 


the volume and commissions 


care of themselves.” 

Mr. Maryman outlined his standard 
sales talk from the platform, saying: 

“T use the following sales talk, and 
it will be noted that every sentence in 
this talk is a sales talk in itself, and if 
the prospect becomes interested in the 
very first thing you tell him or the 
fiftieth thing you tell him or any other 
part of this talk, then and there is the 
time to close the case. Whenever he 
becomes interested in a certain part of 





Joe S§. 


Maryman 


this prepared sales talk, then it must be 
remembered that you are there to close 
the business and get his name on the 
dotted line not to continue your 
sales talk. 

“My talk:—All men who are in- 
adequately insured are afraid of three 


and 


things: 
1. Premature death. 

2. Permanent disability. 

3. Dependent old age. 

If you buy a policy from me you will 
have none of these to fear. If you buy 
a policy from me, one of three things 
will happen: You will quit, you will die 

(Concluded on page 14) 


é6é 9? éé 
Here”’ and “‘Now”’ 
By CaLes W. BALpWIN 


General Agent 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Seattle, Wash. 


CHIcaGo, ILL., Sept. 27—Despite the 
tremendous growth of life insurance 
during the past decade, Caleb W. Bald- 
win, addressing the National Associa- 
tion here today pointed to the need 
for a higher percentage of saving and 
insurance ownership in America. Mr. 
Baldwin, who is general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual at Seattle, Wash., 
emphasized his point in the following 
remarks: 

“The confidence of the American 
public in the institution of Life In- 
surance as a channel of investment for 
financial security, has been emphasized 
through the fact that between the years 
of 1919 to 1930, the proportionate 
part of the American dollar that was 
saved has scarcely increased. In fact, 
in the year of 1919, 8.2c. out of every 
dollar of American income was placed 
into some form of saving. During the 
year of 1930, this amount was found 
almost unchanged in the figure of 8.7c. 
saved from every dollar of our na- 
tional income. 

“With scarcely any increase what- 
soever in this factor, we find that 
out of every dollar saved in 1919, only 
20.6c. was deposited with the institu- 
tion of American Life Insurance to 
safeguard our homes against want and 


desolation; whereas, during the year 





The Theme of 


By Lester 





INCE time immemorial wherever seri- 
ous minded beings 
gathered they have fashioned catch 
phrases or shibboleths around which they 
hoped to crystallize their thinking. It was 
in keeping with this precedent that we 
have adopted the shibboleth of this Con- 
vention, namely, "Face The Future With 
Courage Through Life Insurance, The 
Stability And Security of The Nation.” 
And could there be a more appropriate 
emblem emblazoned-upon the banners of 
that company of crusaders whose gospel is 
e second chance for the widow and the 


human have 


orphan, and financial independence in the 
sunset of life. No group of crusaders 
were ever able to contemplate the institu- 
tion which they represent with greater 
satisfaction, than we are able to contem- 


plate the achievement of the institution 


of Life Insurance during the unprecedented 
cataclysm which has torn the economic 
world asunder during the past four years. 
lt has indeed been a veritable “Rock in 
a Weary Land," the philosophy and eco- 
nomics of which have sounded the only 
diapason in a world of economic discord. 

Tell me what other institution during 
the past four years has not ceased to 
carry on many of its primary functions. 
During the depression the institution of 
life insurance has continued to pour into 
the economic blood stream of the Nation 
upwards of Six Méillion Dollars every 
twenty-four hours. The exception to this 
has been all but negligible. Even during 
that dark period when it became neces- 
sary to declare a bank moratorium, when 
the Nation was suffering from financial 
anemia almost to the point of death, the 


* Chairman, National Convention Program Committee 
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Schriver 


Lester O. 


of 1930, this amount had increased to 
46.2c. out of every dollar saved being 
placed on deposit through life insur- 
ance policies, so that men, women, and 
children could face the future unafraid. 
This indeed records a period of splen- 
did progress in life underwriting, in- 
asmuch as we have been able to in- 
crease to such a tremendous extent the 
amount of deposits tendered life insur- 
ance companies over that being placed 
with other institutions for safekeeping. 
“But alas, have we solved our prob- 
lem and the problem of 
(Concluded on page 38) 


our great 


Stabilizing the Farm 
Through Insurance 


By Racpeu A. TRUBEY 
Manager 
Guardian Life, Fargo, N. Dakota 


CHICAGO, ILL., Sept. 27—Stabiliza- 
tion through life insurance will do 
more in the long run to help the farm- 
er out of his ever recurring financial 
difficulties than the many and varied 
reliefs planned by his friends the law- 
makers, according to Ralph Trubey, 
manager for the Guardian Life at 
Fargo, N. D. Mr. Trubey addressed 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at the Stevens Hotel here 
today and the following excerpts are 
quoted from his remarks: 

“The average size contract in purely 
rural territory ranges between $1,800 
and $2,200 and in the towns of 5000 
and less population, this increases to 
about $2,800. But if we do a better 
job of selling, both the farm and small 
town fields will yield a much higher 
average contract. 

“There is roughly now around $30,- 
000,000,000 of our $110,000,000,000 of 
life insurance underwritten upon the 
lives of farmers and those business and 
professional people residing in towns 
under 5000 people who are directly 
dependent upon agriculture for their 
livelihood. Assets backing up these 
rural contracts total better than $6,- 








the Convention 


QO. SCHRIVER * 


institution of Life Insurance still carried 
without its process of 
blood transfusion into the life stream of 


on interruption 
the body economic. Do you dare contem- 
plate the financial and social chaos, the 
abysmal despair and possible disaster to 
the Nation had it net been for the succor 
administered by the institution of Ameri- 
can Life Insurance? 

Let us take courage in spite of the carp- 
ing criticism of those who are misinformed, 
or those who would wilfully destroy the 
best traditions of our Country. Let us 
cherish the fair name of American Life 
And let us hold firmly to the 
principle that we can make progress in 


Insurance. 
the future only as we keep in alignment 
with the best traditions of the past. 
American Life Insurance stands today 
as the veritable economic bulwark of the 


Nation. 
of assets which belong to more than half 
of our people. 


| 


It holds in sacred trust 21 billions 


Its financial program is 


sound. At no time has it borrowed more 
than two-tenths of one per cent of its 
total assets to meet obligations. Its philos- 
ophy makes it not only a sound business 
enterprise but a great practical philan- 
thropy. Its purpose and service not only 
make of Life Underwriting a wholesome 
and dignified profession, but also a holy 
crusade. 


It is because our business has stood the 
test in the past, and because we see for 
it even a greater future as a purveyor of 
human happiness and service that we Face 
The Future With Indomitable Courage 
Through Life Insurance, The Security And 
Stability Of The Nation. 
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000,000,000. If we men on the firing 
line do a more effective job of selling 
human replacement values to the farm- 
er and rural merchant, we can increase 
the average size policy by at least a 
third and thus make the reservoir of 
reserves® correspondingly greater. On 
every side, we hear farmers say that 
all they have left is their life insur- 
ance. Have you had these messages 
written down and photostated for use 
with their neighbors in canvassing? If 
you haven’t, go home and get for noth- 
ing these favorable broadcasts and put 
them in your canvassing material. 
“Have you used the retirement ap- 
proach on rural prospects? If you have 
not, try it on the successful farmer or 
small town businessman. Each is look- 
ing forward to the day when they can 
turn over their farm or business to 
their and retire from the hard 
labors of rural life. Ask them if they 
would like a guaranteed income at six- 
ty to make their sunset years com- 
fortable no matter what happens to in- 
terrupt their children’s progress on the 
old farm? It is a laudable ambition 
for them as it is for the big city man 
and it works. Making a recent survey 
of retirement income endowment poli- 
cies written on farmers’ lives ranging 
over the last fifteen years, I found no 
loans on such policies and but very 
few elected to buy paid-up endowment. 
It is the business that stays that pays 
you, the company and the insured and 
this is an avenue that few of us have 
used. No matter what policy you 
write to serve this purpose, the ap- 
proach and sales talk must be built 
around this new old age security the 
rural man desires. He wants stability 
without worry—security with all dan- 
ger eliminated and our sales talk must 
be pointed especially for this purpose. 


A Big Job Today 


“The life insurance man who oper- 
ates in rural territory—the open coun- 
try and small town, has a bigger job 
today than ever before. We must con- 
stantly conserve that which he has al- 
ready built and at the same time in- 
crease his friend’s protection wherever 
advisable and constantly widen the 
type of his service in his field of en- 
deavor. No thought of immediate profit 
must actuate his every move or he is 
doomed to failure. Only the life insur- 
ance man who fits himself as a rural 
counsellor on many subjects and is 
eager to advise with his clients on 
many things foreign to our business, 
will retain the continued confidence of 
his farmer friends. Distrustful as 
many farmers are, the man who un- 
selfishly aids the merchant or farmer 
in a rural community, will find a ready 
response when conditions warrant the 
purchase of life protection. 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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Managers’ Session 


Well Attended 


More Than Five Hundred Agency Leaders 
From All Over the United States Take Part 


In First Business Meeting at Chicago 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


HICAGO, ILL., Sept. 26—The forty- 

fourth annual convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters got un- 
der way at Hotel Stevens here on Monday 
and before the registration booths closed on 
Tuesday it was certain that all attendance 
records will be broken. The registration 
mark passed 1000 early Tuesday afternoon, 
most of whom were managers and general 
agents on hand for the special meeting of 
the managers’ section on Tuesday, which 
meant that when the rank and file checked 
in Wednesday the old record of 1725 made 
at Pittsburgh would be broken by a wide 
margin. . 

Total attendance of more than 2500 was 
freely predicted. 

In the background on Monday and Tues- 
day was the vigorous fight between C. 
Vivian Anderson, of Cincinnati, and Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, of New York, for the presi- 
dency, and leaders in the two camps spent 
much of their time buttonholing delegates 
from unpledged associations and trying to 
get those pledged to change their votes. 

The fight bordered on to acrimony on 
Tuesday when several unpleasant rumors 
were bandied about, but these were quickly 
squelched. However, it is generally be- 
lieved that this fight, so unusual in the af- 
fairs of the national association, will leave 
wounds in the agency ranks that will re- 
quire years properly to heal. 

However, as an important result of the 


campaign the credentials committee was 
organized on serious lines this year which 
contrasts with the purely perfunctory duties 
of the committee in previous years, because 
the committee has much work to do. 

Heading this committee is John W. Yates, 
general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
at Los Angeles, and with him will be J. 
Stanley Edwards, Aetna Life general agent 
at Denver, and John W. Clegg, general 
agent Philadelphia. Because the principal 
fight will come in the session of the nomi- 
nating committee to be held Thursday, this 
committee will certify to the right of all 
accredited members of the committee to act, 
one from each local association. It is be- 
lieved that the fight may even come to the 
floor of the convention, but this may be 
useless because even here each local asso- 
ciation has one vote, but has the right to 
divide that vote between its delegates. 

The political fight almost overshadowed 
the action of the executive committee on 
Monday of voting to send the 1934 conven- 
tion to Milwaukee, thus rewarding that 
city’s youthful association for its courage- 
ous fight of the last two years to entertain 
the national association. This action is a 
recommendation to the trustees but it is 
believed that Milwaukee will win there 
again. Boston and Nashville were the con- 
tending cities. 

It also is reported that the executive com- 
mittee also discussed the recent action of 
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Ass'n Executives 


Open Meeting 
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Governing Body Holds All-Day Session at 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Inaugurating 1933 
Convention of the National Association of 


Life Underwriters 





the Treasury Department employees in Mutual, “The Future of Agency Management 
awarding their group life insurance con- from the Home Office Point of View’; John 
tracts to the Sun Life of Canada, though no Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Life 
action was taken. Insurance Sales Research Bureau, “The 

Elbert Storer, general agent of the Bank- Management Examinations and Certificate 
ers’ Life of Iowa, chairman of the executive in the American College,” and Fred Healy, 
committee and the immediate past president, vice-president of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
was unable to attend because of illness, and _ pany, “Modern Merchandising—With a Life 


George Lackey, general agent of the Massa- Insurance Application.” 

chusetts Mutual at Detroit, also a past The afternoon session was divided into ten 

president, was elected to act as chairman. group sessions, each in a separate room, 
The program on Tuesday of the man-_ meeting simultaneously. Various subjects 


agers’ seciion was described by many who _ touched on all of the important phases and 
attended as the most valuable and helpful current problems in agency management 
since this section was organized. It was and the managers chose the ones they 
well attended. Holgar J. Johnson of Pitts- thought most beneficial. They were well at- 


burgh was chairman of the program com- __ tended. 
mittee and he was assisted by William L. The leaders were Lloyd Patterson, New 
Boyce and John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. York; Paul F. Clark, Boston; Ralph A. 


Julian S. Myrick, manager for the Mutual Truby, Fargo, N. D.; Ralph G. Engelsman, 
Life of New York, in New York, was chair- New York; George E. Lackey, Detroit; M. 
man of the session and in his talk he advo- Jay Ream, Pittsburgh; H. G. Kenagy, Hart- 
cated a cooperative campaign by the life ford; George D. Curry, Minneapolis; 
insurance companies which would stress Clancy D. Connell, New York, and Seth C. 
conservation of business and not try to sell H. Taylor, Cincinnati. 
new business. He emphasized the impor- The session of the “Million Dollar Round 
tance of such a campaign at the present Table” was held Wednesday morning at 
time when so much pressure is being brought breakfast with M. D. Donnelly, of New- 
on policyholders to cancel and rewrite their castle, Pa., as chairman. 
insurance in other companies. Another important development of Mon- 

Speakers at the morning session included day was the final agreement by the board of 





Paul Hamburger, Minneapolis, “The Gen- trustees and interested committees on the 
eral Agent’s Job in the Next Few Years”; final draft of the new constitution and by- 
M. Albert Linton, president of the Provident (Concluded on page 16) 


Paul Hamburger 
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An Organized Sales Talk 


(Concluded from page 10) 


or you will live. If you pay one pre- 
mium and quit then you lose all your 
money except that you have been pro- 
tected for a year and that is certainly 
worth something. If you pay two pre- 
miums the same thing happens. If you 
pay three or more premiums and quit, 
then we have to give you part of your 
money back or give you some more in- 
surance or give you an income for life 
and still pay a reasonable amount of 
money at your death. (Then I illus- 
trate briefly the paid up insurance, ex- 
tended insurance at the end of three, 
five, ten, fifteen and twenty years or 
longer, laying stress upon the income 
for life, together with the amount of 
cash that will be payable at death when 
this income ceases. I also explain these 
figures briefly—if the prospect asks 
questions then, of course, I talk more 
about them, but otherwise I proceed 
with the canvass. The figures given are 
for a policy of $100,000, twenty pay life 
at age 35. The annual income for life 
is based upon the insured electing to 
leave the cash surrender value of his 
policy with the company, the company 
to pay him whatever rate of interest 
they earn. The present rate is 4% per 
cent.) 

“If you die, this policy will do the 
things you wanted to do had you lived. 
First it will pay your wife enough 
money each month to provide all of the 
necessities and some of the luxuries 
of life. And remember it will pay her 
this money each month as long as she 
lives. Then she can devote her time 
not to drudgery or slaving in a depart- 
ment store but the rest of her life can 
be given to your children. Someone has 
said that the greatest thing a man can 
leave his children is their mother’s 
time. Furthermore, it will pay all of 
your debts and educate your children 
so that they can step out into the fast 
moving, competitive world not handi- 
capped as so many are but on an equal 
basis with those who are the best 
equipped. 

“If you live, you will receive the 
greatest benefits that come to men who 
carry life insurance. First, you will 
know that should you become disabled, 
the only thing you will have to worry 
about will be getting well, or if you 
live to be an old man, this policy will 
take care of you. Or, should it happen 
that you have been successful in life 
that you have made money and had 
ability to keep it—if you happen to be 
one of the five out of every hundred 
who at age 65 can retire in comfort, 
then you will have merely saved a little 
more money by having had this policy. 
But remember this, that while you live, 








Ralph A. Trubey 


the greatest benefit that can come to 
ycu is the absolute assurance of know- 
ing each day, no matter what happens 
each night no matter if you never wake 
up, that your home will not be broken 
up, that the children will be educated, 
and that your wife will have a decent 
income as long as she lives. If there 
were no other benefits at all available 
under this policy, this one great as- 
surance alone is worth more than all 
the money that you could ever pay no 
matter if you lived to be 100 years old. 
Now, I have offered you a lot for a 
little money. The company will do ex- 
actly as I say provided you are in 
good health. Let’s. go to the doctor’s 
office now.” 








NOTICE 


A complete report of the general 

sessions of the National Association 

of Life Underwriters Convention at 

Chicago will appear in next week's 
issue of The Spectator. 


























Caleb W. Baldwin 


Stabilizing the Farm 
(Concluded from page 11) 


He who serves with an eye singk 
to rural betterment, builds well a 
masonry of rural friendliness. With 
the sad experience of stock purchases 
in various cooperative enterprises still 
fresh in his mind, the farmer is now 
more than satisfied with the return on 
his life insurance property. The life 
insurance representative who has his 
confidence will continue to build his 
program with security as the upper- 
most thought in his mind. This is a 
great challenge to us underwriters in 
the rural field. It is a call to arms. If 
we use the tools in our kit, fit the policy 
to retire the mortgage, educate the 
boys in agricultural schools, provide a 
shock-absorber for the widow when the 
head of the family is removed and 
provide for the farmer’s retirement, 
then we will be fulfilling our destiny. 
And when the next great economic dis- 
turbance hits us, American agriculture 
will be buttressed not with $30,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance with assets 
of $6,000,000,000 but $60,000,000,000 of 
protection on our basic industry with 
assets of $12,000,000,000. That means 
twice as good a job as we have done 
in the past 50 years. 

“And in building a more 
agriculture by using life insurance as 
the medium, we provide a greater pur- 
chasing power for the basic industry 
which in turn spells greater prosperity 
for manufacturing, transportation and 
allied lines. Thus men of real fortitude 
in the rural field today are the actual 
leaders in our national recovery. We 
need men in all fields of our business 
today but if we are to double our re- 
sults in the next ten years and do a 
better job of conservation in the rural 
community as well, we must have men 
of long vision—not short sighted men 
who see only today’s work. We must 
have men who resolve each doubt 
against themselves and in favor of 
their clients. They must live what 
they preach if the rural man is to be- 
lieve their gospel. They must be secure 
in their own insurance program before 
they can make the farmer and small 
town merchant secure in theirs. He 
who unselfishly serves the rural field 
to make it a better place than he found 
it, carries highest the torch of our 
profession and symbolizes all that is 
best in our fraternity. 

The obscure agent who trusteed a 
small contract to lift the mortgage on 
a rural home and thereby keeps to- 
gether an American family when death 
takes its head, is a ministering angel 
and he has etched his name indelibly 
upon our tablet of unknown soldiers. 


secure 
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MONG the 
many struc- 
tures reared 

in Indianapolis for 
business purposes, 
the big home-office 
building of the Re- 
serve Loan Life In- 
surance Company 
stands in the fore- 
most rank by reason 
of its stateliness and 
nearly majestic 
plainness of beauty 
and design. The 
building has _ been 
designed with the 
needs and require- 
ments of an insur- 
ance company in 
view, and ranks with 
the best structures 
of its kind in the entire 

The building, though now of only 
four stories, is so constructed that an 
additional eight stories may be added 
in the future to take care of the future 
growth of this company. 

The front of the building is of white 
Georgia marble, set upon a base of grey 
Vermont granite, giving it a very rug- 
ged and substantial appearance; aided 
by the four massive snow white col- 
umns that reach the full height of the 
building, it has, from a distance, the 
appearance of some fine old Grecian 
temple. 

The entrance to the main foyer, lo- 
cated on the north side of the first floor, 
is of heavy bronze, which set against 
the white marble has a very pleasing 
appearance. The remainder of the 
front is in windows which furnish 
ample light for the executive offices 
located there. 

On the north side of the foyer is lo- 
cated the information booth, to which 
all persons wishing to communicate 
with or desiring information concern- 
ing the company, are referred. Along- 
side this booth are the entrances to the 
elevators, three in number, and follow- 
ing these, at the end of the foyer 
opposite the main entrance, is the door- 
way leading to the stairs. On the 
south wall is a fine example of bronze 
grill, concealing a false door, that re- 
moves the bareness so customary in 
the foyers of large business establish- 
ments of today. 


country. 
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Distinction 


The Reserve Loan 
Life, 
Indianapolis 
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The remainder of the first floor is 
given over to the two store-rooms at 
the front, which the company plans to 
lease, and behind these the company’s 
supply room. Directly behind the foyer 
are the locker rooms for the employes’ 
use. On the Talbot Street side of the 
building is a garage 17 x 44 feet for 
the use of the officers’ cars. 

The offices of the president, vice- 
president, company counsel, are located 
on the second floor, which also contains 
the offices of the agency, mortgage loan, 
and legal departments. 

The office of the medical director is 





are filed away for 














future reference. 

The general offices 
of the company are 
located on the fourth 
floor, together with 
the offices of the sec- 
retary and actuary 
and the auditor. 
This general office, 44 x 155 feet, is 
ideally lighted from the south, the en- 
tire south wall being in windows, and 
on the north the light court gives good 
illumination even though there is a 
corridor the full length of this side. 

One of the dominating features of 
the fourth floor is the marble and 
bronze cashier’s booth directly across 
from the elevator. This booth, with the 
long white corridor that it stands at 
the head of, has the same key-note as 
all the rest of the building—simplicity, 
yet a beauty that is not surpassed in 
any of the business structures of the 
State. 

The appointments of the building are 
as complete as can be. There are 
locker rooms for both men and women 
on the first floor, with a ladies’ rest 
room on the third floor. 

There are two boilers of sufficient 
capacity to furnish heat for the entire 
45,500 square feet of floor space of the 
building, thus not having to depend 
upon the uncertainty of outside heating 
systems. 

The location of the new home, at 429 
North Pennsylvania Street, is in one 
of the most progressive and advantage- 
ous business districts of the city. It 
will also overlook the State Plaza, a 
wonderful memorial to the soldiers of 
the Great War. The simple design of 
the building makes it a valuable asset 
to this district, so thoroughly does the 
simplicity of the building harmonize 
with this national shrine. 
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N.A.L.U. Annual 
Convention at Chicago 


(Concluded from page 13) 


laws of the national association. The 
new form has been urged for several 
years started on its 
final formulation last year. It is aimed 
to give consideration to the state life 
underwriters’ organizations as well as 
the local associations. 

Under the present plan only the local 
associations are formally recognized by 
the local associations, which has ham- 
pered the development of state associa- 
tions and the enrollment of life under- 
writers in the smaller communities. 

O. Sam Cummings, Texas state man- 
ager for the Kansas City Life, is head 
of the organization structure committee 
and George E. Lackey, of Detroit, gen- 
eral agent of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
is chairman of the drafting committee. 

It was reported that there was some 
opposition to the draft when first con- 
sidered on Monday because the proposed 
plan would have given too much 
authority to the national association 
headquarters. This was opposed and ac- 
cordingly amendments were authorized 
which more broadly recognize the 
autonomy of the local and state associa- 
tions. It is believed that the draft as 
finally agreed upon will not meet with 
much opposition when it is submitted 
to the association for general consid- 
eration later this week. 

In addition recognition of the state 
association as such is assured, which 
in turn means representation in the 
national association for the under- 
writers in the smaller communities 
where formation of local associations is 
not feasible and where it is not con- 
venient to affiliate with regularly func- 
tioning associations in nearby cities. 


and was way to 


Much praise has been given to the 
Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers for the efficient manner in which 
registration of the visitors has been 
provided and for the thoroughness of 
the information servicé which includes 
special booths for information on ho- 
tels, program, a Century of Progress, 
entertainment, women’s activities, golf 
and numerous and sundry associated 
subjects. 

Roy L. Davis, of the Heifetz Agency 
of the Mutual Life of New York, is 
Chicago president and Thomas F. Law- 
agent of the Reliance 
Life, is general charman of the conven- 
tion committees. Alexander E. Patter- 
son is assistant general chairman. 

The national association’s annual 
breakfast to the press was held Tues- 
day morning and Charles C. Thompson, 


rence, general 


president of the national association, 
spoke briefly. I. B. Jacobs, of the 
Mutual Life, chairman of the press 


committee, was host at the breakfast. 


One of the outstanding papers at the 
general session of the managers was 
that of President Linton, of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life. He spoke on the sub- 
ject “The Future of Agency Manage- 
ment from the Home Office Point of 
View,” and opened his talk with the 
following pertinent statement: “Dis- 
tributing sound life insurance protec- 
tion to the public is the primary pur- 
pose of a going life insurance company, 
business must 


volume of new 


and the 











H. G. Kenagy 


be maintained at a reasonable level if 
the company is to remain healthy. To 
date all efforts to distribute life insur- 
ance in satisfactory amounts by mail 
or advertising have failed.- 

“Hard work by men and women out 
in the field appears to be the only means 
that will accomplish the purpose. The 
supervision of this field of activity is a 
most important function in a life com- 
pany’s management. In nation wide or- 
ganization this supervision must be de- 
centralized. Individual agents can be 
supervised adequately only by reason- 
ably close personal contact and it can- 
not be done in Chicago by someone in 
New York who sends out bulletins, 
writes letters or uses the telephone. 

“These obvious fundamentals lead to 
the conclusion that under conditions 
that can now be foreseen there is going 
indefinitely for localized 


to be need 











George E. Lackey 


management of life insurance agencies. 
This means that there will be an es- 
sential place for the general agent or 
the manager in the successful function- 
ing of the institution of life insurance. 
It further means that the companies 
will adequately compensate the success- 
ful agency head for doing a good job 
of agency building. This is the answer 
to the general agent or the manager 
who has felt the weight of the depres- 


sion and has been tempted to ask 
whether after all there was any use 
trying to carry on; whether in the 


future scheme of things there would be 
a place for his kind of a job.” 

In discussing compensation of gen- 
eral agents Mr. Linton said that the 
man taking a general agency should get 
from his company a forecast of the ap- 
proximate cash return year by year for 
a reasonable period that may be antici- 
pated from a given schedule of produc- 
tion. “Had this been done in the past, 
much disappointment would have been 
avoided,” he said. 

He warned good personal producers 
to consider carefully before undertak- 
ing managerial duties. “He is used to 
quick money from his work and the sac- 
rifice in available current income that 
is likely to follow a general agency ap- 
pointment may be quite disappointing.” 

His paper as a whole is very ex- 
haustive in its details and informative. 

Another interesting paper was that 
by Fred Healy, vice-president of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, on modern 
merchandising in which he said that 
“The essential limitations of the per- 
sonal sales solicitation are largely 
responsible for the fact that the Amer- 
ican nation is still greatly under in- 
sured because for long periods between 
calls sound insurance prospects and 
their families are permitted to make 
commitments with regard to current 
expenditure which leave them little 
margin for adequate insurance cover- 
age. It seems to me that if this basic- 
ally unsound sales situation were faced 
and remedied, it might be _ possible 
within a comparatively short time to 
bring about a major change in the at- 
titude of the American family as to 
what constitutes a minimum of ade- 
quate insurance protection.” 

Further, he said that, “Insurance like 
all other forms of saving, is primarily 
dependent on the existence of a surplus 
in the family income over and above 
their expenditures for what they re- 
gard as needful, not alone for the sup- 
port but for an adequate enjoyment of 
life. As the average family becomes 
convinced that they should own an auto- 
mobile, a vacuum cleaner, an electric 
refrigerator, should dress well and eat 
more appetizing food, the surplus for 
insurance and saving dwindles unless 
income rises at least as rapidly as their 
standard of living.” 
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Aetna Life to Change 
Underwriting Policy 





Plans to Operate Life Company 
Under New Plan On Life and 


Accident Lines Alone 

HARTFORD, CONN., Sept. 26—It was 
somewhat of a surprise to the insurance 
industry as a whole when the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company announced 
this week its new underwriting policy, 
under which the Aetna Life ultimately 
plans to operate its life company on 
life and accident lines alone. Its bus- 
iness in workmen’s compensation and 
automobile casualty, heretofore written 
in the casualty department of the life 
company, will be written in the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company, in which 
Aetna Life has more than 50 per cent 
stock interest. The Aetna Life will 
continue to provide its clients the same 
organization facilities and strength as 
heretofore, and at the same time secure 
a better classification of business. 

The able management of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company is recognized 
in the insurance world. With Edward 
Milligan, president of the Phoenix 
(Fire) Insurance Company; Richard 
M. Bissell, president of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company, and William 
R. C. Corson, president of the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Company, on its board of directors 
the Aetna Life is distinguished for its 
“strong” board of directors. 

The decision to change the under- 
writing policy of the company was no 
hasty decision, as may be judged from 
the type of the few directors mentioned. 
President Morgan B. Brainard was well 
advised and supported. 

Good business management seems to 
indicate that insurance companies of 
the future will engage in the writing 
of business of the particular class regu- 
larly applying to the companies serving 
in the respective fields. This being so, 
Aetna Life has led the way in bring- 
ing about the proper segregation of 
business. 

The Aetna Life is fortunate in being 
so organized that a change of this mag- 
nitude can be accomplished without dif- 
ficulties or sacrifice. The business of 
the casualty department will be re- 
tained “in the family,” the new busi- 
ness being written on the forms of the 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Steinman New President 


of Midland Mutual Life 


Former Vice-President and Secretary 
Elected Successor to the late H. B. 
Arnold 


George W. Steinman, for many years 
secretary and vice-president of the Mid- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, was elected president 
of the company at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors, to succeed the 
late H. B. Arnold, who died June 28. 




















George W. Steinman 


Mr. Steinman, who has been in charge 
of the accounting, statistical and gen- 
eral office detail in addition to other 
administrative duties, was formerly 
connected with the Ohio insurance de- 
partment. 

The directors also elected as first vice- 
president, B. G. Huntington, president 
of the Huntington National Bank, who 
has been treasurer, director and a 
member of the executive committee for 
many years. F. J. Wright, counsel, was 
elected vice-president and counsel, and 
J. C. Rietz, actuary, was elected vice- 
president and actuary. 

F. C. Vercoe, who has been a member 
of the board of directors and executive 
and mortgage loan committees, was 
elected treasurer, succeeding Mr. Hun- 
tington. R. C. Witherspoon, assistant 
secretary, was elected secretary. A. H. 
Thomas was elected a member of the 
board of directors to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Mr. Arnold. 
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Central American Life 


Licensed in Many States 
Public Feeling in St. Louis Said 


Strongly to Favor Action of 
Supt. O'Malley 





St. Louis, Sept. 25—The General 
American Life Insurance Company, 
which took over the assets and busi- 
ness of the Missouri State Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, Mo., on 
Sept. 7, with the approval of Circuit 
Judge Henry Hamilton under a sale 
agreement entered into with State 
Superintendent of Insurance Robert 
Emmet O’Malley of Missouri has now 
been licensed to write new business in 
Missouri, Ohio, Texas, Oklahoma, Ala- 
bama and Virginia and it is anticipated 
that additional licenses will reach the 
company’s home office this week. 

The company has applications pend- 


ing in California, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Colorado. It will 


also file applications for licenses in 
Illinois, Arkansas and New Jersey in 
a few days. 

The Missouri State Life had its 
greatest volume of business in Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Pennsylvania 
and the General American Life had 
already received its licenses in all but 
Pennsylvania. 

Since Sept. 8, the management of 
the General American Life has en- 
tered into tentative agreement with 
numerous general agents in the states 
mentioned and the formality of signing 
new contracts merely is a matter of 
detail. 

During the past week there was a 
remarkable swing in public favor in 
St. Louis and vicinity toward the 
agreement between Superintendent 
O’Malley and the General American 
Life under which the fundamentals of 
the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company’s $1,000,000,000 of life insur- 
ance, including about $300,000,000 of 
group life was given immediate protec- 
tion, enabling the Missouri Department 
to avoid the unfortunate delay that 
has adversely affected the policyhold- 
ers of other life insurance companies 
that have met with serious financial 
difficulties during the past few years. 
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Life Insurance and 
Federal Supervision 

The relationship of life insurance and 
the Federal government being one of 
the major questions now confronting 
the life insurance industry, the Ameri- 
can Life Convention at its twenty- 
eighth annual meeting to be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL, 
Oct. 11, 12 and 13, will devote part of 
its program time to a consideration of 
this question in relation to state con- 
trol, 

The subject, “State or Federal In- 
been as- 


surance Supervision,” has 


signed to Ulysses S. Brandt, president 
and general counsel of the Ohio State 
Life Insurance Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


He will speak on the morning of Oct. 
12. 

Mr. Brandt was named _ general 
counsel for the Ohio State Life Insur- 
ance Co. when it was organized in 1906, 
and was put on the board of directors 
in 1908. He served as first vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel from Jan. 15, 
1918, until January, 1932, when he was 
called upon to assume the presidency 
of the company in addition to his du- 
ties as general counsel. 


Insurance Bill-Board 
Posters Dot Chicago 

From fifty to seventy-five bill-boards 
located on Chicago’s busy thorough- 
fares carry to millions of Fair-bound 
visitors and natives, the message “Face 
the future unafraid with life insur- 
ance.” Situated at strategic points 
along the boulevards and highways 
leading to a Century of Progress Ex- 
position, the bill-boards, financed by 
Chicago life insurance companies, gen- 
eral agents and managers and sponsor- 
ed by the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, fulfill a two-fold pur- 
pose, first as a complimentary greeting 
to the National Association of Life 
Underwriters which will hold its con- 
vention in Chicago the latter part of 
the month, and second, to stimulate 
interest among Chicagoans and out-of- 
town visitors in life insurance. 


Largest Group Contract 
For Hotel Employees 

1140 employees of the Hotel New 
Yorker are protected by group insur- 
ance with a total volume of $2,500,000 
under an arrangement with the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States recently effected. This 
contract is said to be the largest of its 
kind with any American hotel. 
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New England Mutual's 
National Ad Campaign 

The Saturday Evening Post of Sept. 
16 and Time of Sept. 18, carry full 
page advertisements of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Half pages will follow in each journal 
monthly. President George Willard 
Smith states that there are three pri- 


mary advantages of national adver- 








tising at this time; numerous stimulus 
to the morale of the fieldmen, the par- 
tial breakdown of sales resistance that 
is certain to follow, and the power of 
the advertising messages to maintain 
the confidence of present policyholders 
at the highest point in these difficult 
days. The copy featured in the adver- 
tising emphasizes the fundamental 
thought of permanence, dependence and 
security. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 
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Deaths Beyond Mid- 
Life Raise Mortality Rate 

Deaths occurring at age 45 or over 
were responsible for the increase of 
3.3 per cent in the death rate of the 


millions of industrial policyholders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany noted in the first six months of 
1933 as compared with the correspond- 


period last year. An analysis of 
death rates for this class in this 
period shows a decline at 
ranging up to and including age 34, 
while at ages 35 to 44 there was prac- 

ally no change. “That there should 
have been a slight set back at the older 
ages is not at all surprising,” says the 
company’s statistical bulletin, “for we 
are by this time accustomed to the 
thought that it will probably be very 
difficult to effect any appreciable im- 
provement in the mortality of persons 
after mid life.” The increase in the 
death rate this year has been almost 
altogether restricted to deaths from 
heart disease, cancer, diabetes, chronic 
nephritis and cerebral hemorrhage, all 
typical diseases of advanced life. Con- 
versely, the improvements which have 
taken place in the death rates at the 
younger ages are due in large part to 
the control which has been gained over 
diphtheria, pneumonia and_tubercu- 


losis. 


J 


every age 


President M. A. Linton on 
Current Advertising Demands 


In a letter to Provident Mutual rep- 
resentatives, President M. A. Linton 
announced a new magazine and news- 
paper advertising campaign for the 
Provident Mutual. The magazine ad- 
vertising will deal with the institution 
of life insurance as a whole, reviewing 
the splendid record of the business dur- 
ing the black years of the depression 
and pointing to the strength and secur- 
ity of life insurance as an economic 
force. 

The newspaper advertising will deal 
with the Provident Providor policy. 
Mr. Linton’s letter to the representa- 
tives of the company is as follows: 

“We have been asked recently ‘Why 
advertise today?’ 

“The answer is, first and foremost, 
that we want to keep faith with Prov- 
ident agents. We want them to get 
their fair share of the business that 
is now being written. Through coupon 
inquiries, through lessened sales re- 
sistance, through renewed faith and 
morale, Provident Mutual advertising 
should help them to get this business. 

“Secondly, continued advertising be- 
gets confidence. The advertiser who 
hesitates is lost. 

“Thirdly, in the hum and smoke of 


+ 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
a synonym for 
Quality and Excellence 
in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 


Insurance in Force 











a thousand factories can be read the 
coming of a new America. Men are at 
last groping hopefully along the road 
to recovery. Once the great mass is set 
in motion, life insurance will hold a 


| as well know that George T. 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


HIS item will appear too late to do 
handicappers any good at the Chi- 
cago convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, but in 
future anyone taking on Ted Riehle, 
New York Equitable manager, might 
Dunlap, 
Jr., newly crowned American Amateur 
Golf Champion, is his brother-in-law. 
The new Ace of the Amateurs is not 
associated in business with Mr. Riehle, 
but is connected with the investment 
banking house of Hemphill, Noyes & 
Company in New York. 
* * ok 


NCIDENTALLY, the man who ac- 
quainted me with the above item, 
Gerald A. Eubank of New York, an 


| earnest supporter of the candidacy of 


place in human affairs that it has never | 


held before. 
every Provident agency must be ready 
to take his part in the major offensive. 
A background of consistent advertising 
will help him establish himself as the 
representative of an outstanding com- 
pany. 

“We are advertising because we can 
not afford to stop at this critical mo- 
ment in our forward progress.” 
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Each Provident agent in | 


| municipal battles. 


| minded of a 


| were hurrying on to 


Theodore M. Riehle for the presidency 
of the National Association, states that 
a thorough check indicates a substan- 
tial majority of associations favoring 
Mr. Riehle. On the other hand, the 
Middle West shows indications of 
arguing the matter out through the me- 
dium of convention ballot, and there are 
a lot of life insurance agents and man- 
agers within a radius of 500 miles of 
Chicago. They like Anderson. Or is 
that the way it is decided? Anyway, 
by the time the ink is thoroughly dried 
the question will have been settled and 
a choice between the two—that is, un- 
less someone offers one of the candi- 
dates a judgeship. No, that pertains to 
It would have to be, 
at the very least, an ambassadorship. 
x x ” 

RITING these lines on the eve of 

departure for Chicago, I am re- 
similar column written 
exactly four years ago when we all 
Washington to 


| hear all about the first hundred billion 
| and how it had been written. We heard 


and the account was well and enthu- 
siastically told, but that convention and 
recent ones I have attended were as 
different in spirit as day and night— 
and I don’t mean that the 1933 model 
suffers by comparison. The Washington 
meeting was a corker, good speeches 
and well attended, but the first hundred 
billion is still too close to just that mark 
to allow any kidding nowadays and 
there is a new spirit abroad. And it is a 
fighting spirit, wholesome and refresh- 
ing. Judging from early reports and 
what I have read of the 1933 program, 
the coming convention ought to mark a 
definite upward swing. 
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New York and Ohio OPENINGS - 





Closing Sessions of Life 
Advertising Conference 
Cuicaco, Sept. 26—The Life Adver- 


- 








tising Association conference conven- We invite letters from Agents who can Some of Our Policies : 
tion was brought to a close with recognize sound opportunities... who Multiple Option Life end Anavity |} 
interesting sessions on Tuesday and like to work where individual. success- 10 and 20 Year Family Income « Spe- 
Wednesday - : j ? cial Convertible Term ¢ Whole Life | 
ednesday. ful work is quickly rewarded. Special « 20 Pay Life S ecial °, 10 
—— ™ >» fone a xo. and 20 Year Modifie /hole Life 
Speakers on Tuesday included D. Our Policies fit into present-day con- | Children’s (3 forms) Birth to age 10. 











Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual Life, 
“Premium Notice Enclosures”; James 
M. Blake, Massachusetts Mutual, who 
described his company’s effective and 
novel sales promotion plan; Lewis B. 
Hendershot, Berkshire Life, who advo- 
cated well planned contests as produc- 
tion stimuli; L. J. Evans, Register Life, 
who discussed “Sales Promotion Let- [| — 
ters”, and C. S. Smith, National Life 

and Accident, “Broadcasting protec- Stewart Anderson, Miss Chlo Peterson well thought out and carefully con- 
tion” in which he described the phe- T. M. Rodlun, Emmett Russell, Jr., ducted contest. He advocated handi- 


ditions and our methods will help you 
to doa good business. Write, Superin- 
tendent of Agents. 





Georce W. Curtis, President 


E. PARKER WAGGONER, First Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agents BUFFALO. NY. ; 
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nomenal success of his company’s radio and J. A. Young, acted as leaders. caps to give the little fellows a chance, 

station as an aid to production. A The meeting was brought to a close weekly goals, and simplicity in details 

paper by John W. Murphy, Pan-Amer- Wednesday with addresses by C. Sum- and warned against clownishness. 

ican Life, on “Advertising in Trade mer Davis, Provident Mutual; Thomas Mr. Blake said his company’s pro- 

Papers” was read in his absence. J. Hammer, Protective Life, and C. T. motion plan, in which participating 
In addition there was a series of Steven, Phoenix Mutual. agents pay $5 monthly has resulted in 

round table discussion under the gen- Mr. Hendershot said nothing is so 903 applications for $5,365,200 of busi- 


eral heading of “what is new” in which helpful in developing new business as a__ ness since May 8. 








IFE insurance is one business that has stood 
the test of the most penetrating spotlight. 
The people have awakened to the fact that it is 
useful in good times and when times are topsy- 


turvy. 


Notwithstanding the millions of unemployed 
people, life insurance has steadily increased. The 
people want conservatism, and they are entitled 


to it. It is their money and it must be protected 








and guaranteed. 








Year by year the life insurance business moves 
forward. In the four-year period, 1929-1932, the 
most trying years in the history of the United 








States, life insurance never wavered. The assets 


jumped from sixteen billion dollars to over twenty- 67 | N L | K a A | O N #& ® 


one billion dollars—an increase of five billion 
dollars. But Money That Goes Int@@suranc, 
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H. L. Shaw Honored by 
Western & Southern Life 


Howard L. Shaw, former district 
manager of the Western and Southern 
Life and now in the home office, has 
en appointed marshal of the Veterans 
egion of the company upon comple- 
tion of 36 years of continuous service 
ith that company. In testimony of 
is long and faithful record he has been 
awarded a gold watch, diamond em- 
blem and $400 in cash by Charles F. 
Williams, president of the company. 
He has served as manager in Canton, 
Ohio; Marion, Ohio, and Covington, 
Kentucky. 
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Chicago Association 
Endorses T. M. Riehle 
CHIcAGo, Sept. 27—The delegates and 
alternates of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters to the National as- 
sociation meeting, at a caucus on Fri- 
day, voted to support Theodore M. 
Riehle in his campaign for the na- 
nal association’s presidency. The 
Chicago association several weeks ago 








WORKING WITH BOTH HANDS 


Monarch representatives have not only Life Insurance to 
offer but also Noncancellable Accident and Health. Almost 
every interview on Accident and Health Insurance converts a 
suspect for Life Insurance into a prospect, because the in- 
formation obtained in this manner brings out Life Insurance 
needs. 


Life—Accident and Health Insurance 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 




















refused to take formal action because Intervening 
of its position as host organization and Suit Denied 
at that time announced that the mat- 
ters would be left to the discretion of 
the delegates. 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Sept 25—The inter- 
vening suit in the original proceedings 

The comms dated F. BR Behe in the Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Equitable of New York manager and Company receivership litigation was 
national committeeman, representative ‘denied here today by Judge Church 
of the Chicago association on the na- Ford in Frankfort Circuit Court. An 
tional nominating committee. appeal was granted. 
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Life insurance is not for the get-rich-quick man- 
ipulator. It is for the man who wants to preserve 
his fireside. He is the backbone of this country 
and has made life insurance what it is today. 
Last year nearly three hundred million dollars 
were paid out in endowments and annuities to 
living policyholders to make their lives easier in 
old age. The payments to beneficiaries in 1932 
were close to three and one-half billion dollars. 
These enormous distributions among our people 
came in their hour of greatest need. 





The outlook for life insurance in the future is 
brighter than ever. Confidence in business in 
general has been re-established, and by hard 
work we will soon pull ourselves out of the eco- 
nomic confusion. 


Charles F. Williams, President 


| STbyre 
“== 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








es Intamsurance Comes Out at Par 


Cincinnati 
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Provident Mutual Life M. Albert Linton, chairman; presi- Samuel Mason Dunn 
dent Provident Mutual Life Insurance Dies After Operation 


Plans for Last Quarter Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Samuel Mason Dunn, registrar of 

Leroy A. Lincoln, vice-president and the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
general counsel Metropolitan Life In- died Sept. 17, after an operation for 
surance Company, New York, N. Y. appendicitis. He had been with the 


Agency Directors Conclude Series of 
Conference Meetings in New York, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


» 


Henry S. Nollen, president Equitable company 44 years, the last 13 as 


A series of two-day sales sessions Life Insurance Company of Iowa, Des registrar. He was a member of the 





for Provident Mutual General Agents Moines, Ia. S.A. R. and the North Orange Baptist | 
was held during the period beginning Edward FE. Rhodes, vice-president Church of Orange. He leaves a widow 

Sept. 15 and ending Sept. 23. The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance and two sons, Mason and Roland Dunn, 

Che first session was held on Sept. Company, Newark, N. J. all of South Orange. 

15 and 16 in the Waldorf-Astoria in 

New York, and general agents from | 
all New England and Middle Atlantic 

agencies were in attendance. A _ sec- 


ond meeting was held at the Hotel 9 on 
Schenley in Pittsburgh on Sept. 19 4H] Uf T (i T 7 Cif T 
and 20, for the benefit of the Southern ait ai i QUPaS a P 
group, and those agencies immediately 
around Pittsburgh. 


The last session was held in the Every time an uninsured or under- 


Palmer House in Chicago on Sept. 22 


and 23. All the Middle Weste ine » . ’ ; 

a oe ee insured Prospect tells you he intends to 

resented at this meeting, coming from 4 ryY ae. ° 

as far west as Denver. The Pace | WALT before acquiring life protec- 

Coast agencies will be covered by a r . Bact ° 

personal visit of Manager of Agencies tion, he 1S inviting disaster. 

Franklin C. Morss during October. 
The topic of discussion at the meet- 

ings centered around plans for the 








last three months of the year. Frank- During the first S1X months 
lin C. Morss, who presided, announced 

the general plan of campaign and led of 1933 there were 43,405 
the discussion of old and new organ- 

ization work. Walter D. Cross, as- applications for policies 
sistant manager of agencies, assigned 

the sales quotas to the various gen- which were rejected. 


eral agents. 
Malcolm L. Williams, assistant man- |} 


ager of agencies, introduced new sales ‘ = ~ _ 
promotional plans, including consider- Many of these unquesti mn 
able new material in the nature of > or , 5 
prospecting methods, work control, can- ably were made by persons 
vassing talks, direct mail letters, new ‘ . : 

approaches, expositions of the con- Ww ho were insurable at one 
tracts, including new proposal forms, time 


and several closing efforts. 

Nelson A. White, in charge of ad- 
vertising, announced a new campaign 
for the year beginning Oct. 1. Full B h 7 W 4ITED | 
page magazine advertisements stress- ut t cy - too ong. 
ing the security of life insurance as 
an institution will appear in the Amer- 
ican Magazine, Literary Digest, Popu- 
lar Science and Time. 





Che Prudential 
Susuranre Company of America 


Epwargp D. Durrre.p, President 





Representing A.L.I.P. 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents will be represented at the 
twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention, to be held at : ; 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 11 to 13, by the fol- q 
lowing special committee of fraternal 








Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Annuities Now Reflecting 
Man's Enhanced Self-Value 


The $1,000 to $3,000 policy is no 
nger the heart of the life insurance 
isiness, Dr. Solomon 8S. Huebner, pro- 
sor of insurance and commerce at 
Wharton 


ennsylvania, declared at a 


School, University of 

recent 
incheon meeting for insurance men 
ld at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo., under the of the St. 
yuis Chapter of the Life 
nderwriters. 

While in St. Louis, Dr. Huebner also 
iddressed a gathering of agents of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. His subject before the 
agents “The Potential Estate 
versus the Acquired Estate.” This 
gathering was held at Hotel Jefferson 
and at noon the same day the speaker 
delivered an address on “Annuities” be- 
fore policyholders and prospective pol- 
yholders at Hotel Jefferson. 

Touching on the earning power of 
man Dr. Huebner took 1921 as an aver- 
age normal year. In that year the 
men and women of this country had 
an income of $84,000,000,000 so that 
in four normal years the earning power 
equals the entire national wealth of 
$32,000,000,000. This earning power 
capitalized at only 5 per cent is worth 
$1,000,000,000,000 or three times the 
entire worth of the country. On this 
basis of calculation the potential pos- 
sibilities of life insurance are scarcely 
scratched. 

In his talk on “Annuities” he told 
those present that within the past year 
there has been a number of large an- 
nuity contracts closed by alert life un- 
derwriters, including one for $2,500,- 
000, for $1,000,000 and one for $300,- 
000. Many men and women have re- 
sorted to the annuity contract to assure 
themselves that their estate will be 
available when needed, he said, and 
in this connection pointed out that 
since the stock market crash of October, 
1929, one-fifth of all of the estates in 
this country have been entirely wiped 
ut, while one-half of the remaining 
estates have been cut in two. 

Commenting on the fallacy in some 
juarters that it will be possible to re- 
uperate losses on the stock market he 
said that the present quotations of 
listed securities have already antici- 
pated the possibilities for improvement 
in general business conditions for a 
long time to come, since the advance in 
the prices of stocks always precedes 
rather than follows improved business 
nditions. 


auspices 
Chartered 


was 


? 
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Roses and Drums’ 
Renewed on the Air 


After a 


three 


months’ 


respite, the 


Civil War drama, “Roses and Drums,” 


sponsored 
Insurance 
over the Columbia 
tem with 
national 
formance will be 
negie 


by the Union 


twenty-six 
hook-up. The 


Hall 


Sept. 24, 


Company, will 
3roadcasting 

stations in the 
opening 
broadcast from Car- 
with 


Central Life 


be resumed 


Sys- 


per- 


Civil War 


veterans of the Union and Confederate 


New York and 
vicinity as guests. The cast includes 
De Wolf Hopper, Pedro de Cordoba, 
Burt Lytell, Charlotte Walker and Guy 
3ates Post. 


armies, who live in 


State Mutual Life Manager 

Robert C. Mix has been made agency 
manager of the Benjamin B. Snow 
General Agency of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company of Worcester, 
Mass. 

















THE NYLIC AGENT’S 
LIFE INCOME 


It is as true of the man in the field selling insurance as of 
the one who buys that the sunset years of life should be 
financially secure and free from money worries. 


New York Life agents who measure up to the standards 
set by the Company and who stick to the “Nylic” program 
for 20 years are able to take longer vacations, to travel, 
and to retire on a certain life income. 
may happen to their other investments, these faithful 
agents are financially secure in their later years, for they 
can always rely on their “Nylic” income. 
them, enjoying the work, continue to insure their clients 
after 20 to 50 years of service, thus adding substantial 
commissions to their independent incomes. 


“Nylic,” in short, provides much the same incentive for 


in annuities. 


} 
the Agent as has prompted the growing popular interest 
| 





Home Office Bullding 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


No matter what 


Yet most of 





51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Aetna Life to Change 
Underwriting Policy 


(Concluded from page 17) 


Aetna Casualty & Surety instead of 
the life company. The acquisition of 
the substantial volume of business will 
be so regulated that it will not thrust 
a heavy burden suddenly. At the out- 
set, under the new plan, the Aetna Life 
business in casualty lines west of the 
Mississippi will be diverted to the 
Aetna Casualty. Later new territory 
will be apportioned, so that the loss of 
this business will not be felt at once. 
As the plans are laid out for the pres- 
ent the transition will be gradual. 
President Brainard says it will prob- 
ably be 20 years before the change is 
fully completed. 

By the action taken Aetna Life is 
to be cleared of the recognized greater 
hazard prevailing in the auto liability 
and workmen’s compensation lines than 
is common to life company operations. 
This mean that the Aetna 
Casualty is assuming any greater 
hazard thereby. The Aetna Casualty 
& Surety already handles these lines 
and obtains a greater volume through 
the change. The Aetna Casualty un- 
derwriters are well skilled in the writ- 
ing of this class of business and are 
the leaders in securing good 
Consequently an advantage is 


does not 


among 
results. 
believed to prevail. 

The effect of a decision of this im- 
portance, so far as it influences opera- 
tions in the industry as a whole, will 
be awaited with interest. 


Globe Life Soon to 
Begin Writing 

SAN FRANcIsco, Sept. 25—It 
pected that the Globe Life Insurance 
Company of San Francisco will com- 
mence to write business within 30 days, 
according to the announcement of Sam 
Sadowski, general manager for the 
newly organized company which, as 
yet, has not been licensed to transact 
business by the State Insurance De- 
partment. The company has purchas- 
ed the Flatiron Building in San Fran- 
cisco and will change the name to the 
Globe Life Building, of which two floors 
will be occupied by the company. 

The company, which was organized 
about two months ago, has an author- 
ized capital of $500,000 and the of- 
ficers of the organization expect to be 
writing business with a paid-in capital 
of $250,000 and a similar amount in 
surplus. 


is ex- 


Supreme Court Denies Request 


Sr. Louis, Mo. Sept. 26—The Mis- 
souri Supreme Court late yesterday 
rejected request of Henry Weinberg, a 
Missouri State Life policyholder, for 
writ of prohibition to prevent Circuit 
Judge Hamilton from consummating his 
orders in connection with the sale of 
company’s assets to the General Amer- 
ican Life. J. C. Schneiderjohn and 
other policyholders yesterday present- 
ed a petition to the Supreme Court for 
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Great-West Life Supports NRA 

The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company of Winnipeg has sent a spe- 
cial message to all its United States 
agents notifying them of the com- 
pany’s subscription in both letter and 
spirit to the provisions of the NRA in 
so far as its United States branches 
are concerned. 








writ of certiorari in an attempt to 
have the General American purchase 
quashed. 





THE FORMULA 
OF SUCCESS 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MutTuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 


Indemnity Benefits. 


It has many practices to broaden 


and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


Ghe 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mgr. of Agencies 
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Pennsylvania Agents 


Meet at Pittsburgh 


Program Designed to Extend 
Time for Open Discussion on 


Scheduled Topics 


The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents, 
to be held in Pittsburgh at the William 
Penn Hotel on October 5th and 6th, 
will be conducted along the lines of 
an open forum, according to the pro- 
gram just announced. Those _indi- 
viduals scheduled to present certain 
subjects are merely discussion leaders 
and will not consume time in deliver- 
ing formal addresses, and everyone 
will be encouraged to join in debate 
on all matters brought up. Registra- 
tion of delegates and the annual pre- 
convention meeting of the board of di- 
rectors will take place on Wednesday, 
October 4. 

The convention will be called to or- 
der on Thursday morning, October 5, 
with A. D. Darragh, president of the 
Insurance Agents Association of Pitts- 
burgh, presiding. Following the ad- 
dress of welcome by J. W. Henry, gen- 
eral chairman of the convention, the 
first business session will get under 
way with the annual address and re- 
port of administration by President 
James P. Lavelle. 

John D. Saint, manager of the North 
Carolina agents’ association and for- 
mer manager of the Louisiana agents’ 
association, will speak on “ “The Louisi- 
ana Plan’ of State Association De- 
velopment.” Following the discussion 
on this subject, Walter H. Bennett, sec- 
retary-counsel of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents, will deliver 
greetings from the National Associa- 
tion. Committee appointments will 
then be announced and the session will 
be adjourned for the annual luncheon 
conference of the local board delegates. 

The afternoon session on Thursday 
will be conducted by President James 
P. Lavelle. There will be no formal 
address at this session, and the floor 
will be open to discussion on the fol- 
lowing topics: (a) “Automatic can- 
cellation of policies for non-payment of 
premium;” (b) “Replacing policies of 
defunct companies;” (c) “Should the 
insurance commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania require companies to report to 
him all agents with balances over 90 
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Great American Field Changes 

Recent field changes 
Great American Insurance 
of New York, are as follows: 

Worthington Smith, formerly special 
agent for the Great American and the 
American Nationa] Fire in Connecti- 
cut, has been transferred to the home 
office in New York, and is succeeded by 
Andrew S. MacNab, whose headquar- 
ters will be Hartford. Mr. MacNab has 
been with the group for some years. 

Charles O. Markle, who has been 
special agent in western Pennsylvania 
for several members of the group for 
a number of years, has been trans- 
ferred to Allegheny County, where he 
will be associated with Smith M. Wil- 
son, special agent, with headquarters 
in the Commonwealth Building, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Markle has been succeeded 
in western Pennsylvania by Thomas V. 
Laird, special agent, with headquarters 
in the Commonwealth Building, in 
Pittsburgh. 


made by the 
Company, 








days in arrears?” Other subjects as 
time permits. 

Following the open discussions, G. 
B. Muldaur, general agent of New 
York City, will give an illustrated lec- 
ture on the “Fire Prevention and Pro- 
tection Work of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories.”” The annual dinner dance will 
be held Thursday evening, at which the 
Hon. John S. Fisher, former Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, is a scheduled 
speaker. 

The final session Friday morning 
will open with an open forum on 
“Company 60-Day Ruling for Settle- 
ment of Losses Over $500” and “Insur- 
ance Code of Fair Practices Under the 
N.R.A.” Following the forum, there 
will be a discussion of “The Penn- 
sylvania Automobile Liability Security 
Act and Other New Insurance Laws,” 
by Harold R. Teitrick, chief, division 
of agents and brokers, Insurance De- 
partment of Pennsylvania. Reports of 
various committees will then be given 
and the convention will close with the 
election of officers and directors for the 
ensuing year. 

For the entertainment of ladies at- 
tending the convention there will be 
a sightseeing trip to the H. J. Heinz 
Company plant, where a luncheon. will 
be served, and a tour of Pittsburgh 
with a bridge tea at a prominent coun- 
try club. 


Increase in Autos Per 
Capita in Some Cities 


Exceptions to General Decline 
Shown in Survey of Cities by 
Continental Insurance Co. 


Compared with a general decline in 
automobile ownership, amounting to 
6.4 per cent in the nation as a whole, 
a number of cities have registered an 
actual improvement in per capita own- 
ership, according to the automobile de- 
partment of the Continental] Insurance 
and the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
panies of the “America Fore” group. 
The report states that the country now 
has one automobile to every five 
persons. 

Pittsburgh led the cities in the list 
showing an improvement, with a gain 
of 30 per cent. At the begining of 
1932, there was an automobile for every 
8.9 inhabitants, while at the start of 
1933 there was one for every 6.1 per- 
sons. Louisville showed a gain of 15 
per cent and now has a car to every 
5.1 persons; Jersey City, 14 per cent, 
with a car to every 8.2 persons; Miami, 
Fla., 4 per cent, with a car to every 
2.6 persons; and Philadelphia, 2 per 
cent, with a car to every 8.3 persons. 
Sacramento, Oakland, Albany and 
Scranton maintained the same ratio 
with one car per 6.7 inhabitants both 
years. 

New York City’s loss was small, 
amounting to slightly more than 1 per 
cent. In 1932, there was an automo- 
bile for every 8.7 inhabitants, while at 
the start of 1933 that figure had risen 
to 8.8. 

The cities on the list studied by the 
America Fore insurance departments 
and the number of inhabitants per au- 
tomobile, at the beginning of 1932 and 
1933 respectively, include: 


1932 1933 
Sacramento ...csesess 1.9 1.9 
Los Angeles ......... 1.4 2.9 
San Diego 1.9 2.1 
ae 2.2 4.8 
lee 2.3 2.9 
Baltimore ........ 2.4 4.4 
oe dl Cee oe 2.5 3.3 
Miami errr es. 2.6 
0 Sra 2.7 
SS Oe 2.9 2.9 
err 2.9 4.6 
Wilmington ... pce ee 5.6 
South Bend .... » Bl 3.7 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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A Peculiar National Board will unquestionably Boston evening classes in fire insur- 
Distincti further greatly increase its audience. ance completing the three years’ cours: 

istinction No one, we believe, can read it without with the highest average marks and 


Through a peculiar quirk in the 
Michigan state laws it has developed 
recently that unincorporated insurance 
agencies may use the word “insurance” 
in their names while agency corpora- 
tions are barred from including this 
word in their titles. It appears that 
the legislature, in passing the corpora- 
tions code, barred certain words such 
as “insurance,” “bank,” and other such 
terms significant of concerns incor- 
porated under special statutes, for use 
in the titles of organization filing un- 
der the general corporations law. The 
law was aimed at misleading titles 
sometimes assumed by corporations 
whose actual purposes were not those 
indicated in the title. The statute re- 
sults, however, in prohibiting the as- 
sumption of any title containing the 
word “insurance” by an incorporated 
insurance agency although its use 
would certainly be far from mislead- 
ing in such a connection. Unincor- 
porated agencies, however, may assume 
any title they wish so long as they 
comply with a law that requires filing 
of assumed names with county clerks. 


"Is Your School 


a Fire Trap?" 


Some time ago the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters reprinted in 
pamphlet form, through the courtesy 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, an 
article by T. Alfred Fleming, “Is Your 
School a Fire Trap?” Since the article, 
as we understand, first appeared in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal it must al- 
ready have been read by many thou- 
sands who have children in our public 
schools, and the reprinting of it by the 


wishing to help in any movement that 
will increase the safety of the children 
in the schools. It begins with a de- 
scription of the terrible fire in Collin- 
wood, Ohio, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, in which 176 boys and girls 
were killed by the fire. The school was 
a three-story brick building with am- 
ple fire escapes. The children had had 
careful training in fire drills and, in 
fact, those on the first floor filed out 
rapidly under admirable control to 
safety. On the upper floors the exit 
doors were locked and, to quote Mr. 
Fleming, “The door that stood between 
their quivering hearts and freedom 
would not open. They pushed and strug- 
gled with it—the heat lashed at their 
trembling knees—smoke stung their 
eyes and choked their throats—their 
self control snapped and panic swept 
their ranks. When we finally got the 
cursed door pried loose, a stack of 
tangled children twelve feet high, mock- 
ed our eyes—so inextricably jammed 
that their arms would leave their 
sockets before bodies would budge.” 
Not pleasant reading but still more 
unpleasant facts. The rest of the article 
deals with many hazards still existing 
in schools today, with sensible sug- 
gestions as how best to eliminate them. 
Fire drills are treated at some length. 
The National Board will supply copies. 





Double Honors for 
Arthur V. Shurts 


Arthur V. Shurts, who is a member 
of the P. Hall Shurts & Son agency of 
New London, Conn., established over 
30 years ago, was awarded the first 
prize of $50 offered to the student in 
the Insurance Library Association of 


the second prize of $25 offered to the 
student completing the current year’s 
work in fire insurance with the highest 
average. Mr. Shurts was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1930 and 
that year entered the employ of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company in 
its Boston office. He left the Fireman’s 
last May and took a four months’ 
casualty training course with the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, and the first of 
last month entered the P. H. Shurts & 
Son agency of New London, with his 
father. 


Best In Its History 


The seven months ending July 31 
was the best in the history of the 
Birmingham Fire Insurance Company, 
according to a report made at a recent 
meeting of the company’s executive 
committee. A quarterly dividend of 
$7,500, equivalent to 25 cents per share 
or 10 per cent per year was declared, 
payable Sept. 15. 

A financial statement as of July 31 
showed assets of $1,007,570.94. A sum- 
mary of business for the seven-months’ 
period shows net inclusive premiums 
written of $207,323.61, as compared 
with $165,165.10 for the same period 
last year and an underwriting profit 
of $32,684, compared with $12,756.65. 

Expenses incurred to net premiums 
written totaled 46.81 per cent for the 
seven months this year, against 52.78 
per cent last year. Losses incurred to 
net premiums written totaled 33.74 per 
cent, compared to 66.28 per cent and 
the profit on underwriting 21.66 per 
cent, as against 11.48 per cent. 





Dependable and Complete Insurance Service. 
Fire « Automobile » Marine « Casualty - Fidelity « Surety 


IREMAN’S FUND GROU 


Homnte VUire 


Fireman's “Fund Insurance Company 
& Marine Insurance Company 
Occidental Insurance Company 
Fireman's “und Indemnity Company 
Occidental Indemnity Company 
Chicago - SAN FRANCISCO . Boston Atlanta 


New York =: 
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Forty Years 
Ago 

Charles N. Gorham, manager of the 
Western department of the American 
Insurance Company of Newark, and its 
affiliated companies, the Columbia of 
Dayton, Ohio, and the Dixie Fire of 
Greensboro, N. C., under the heading 
“The Changing World” contributes an 
article of interest to every agent to the 
September number of “America Ser- 
vice,” the monthly house organ of the 
American. Mr. Gorham points out some 
of the many changes that have taken 





CHARLES N. GORHAM 
Manager of the Western Department of 
the American Insurance Co. 


place in agency conditions during the 
past forty years, for better or for 
worse, according to the way one looks 
at it. Today, he says, things are far 
different than in the past. The average 
agency ina fair sized town has now be- 
come a regular department store of “‘in- 
surance in all its branches.” The exact 
opposite tendency, he points out, has 
characterized the professions. In medi- 
cine the general practitioner has been 
supplanted by the specialist;. in law 
you consult an attorney who specializes 
in corporations, titles, patents, etc., ac- 
cording to your needs. In the old days, 
the fire insurance agent generally 
carried a side line or two, usually it 
was loans and real estate. When you 
were seeking an insurance agent, you 
looked for the sign “Real Estate, Loans 
and Insurance”; in fact it may be said 
that the foundation of the American 
Agency System, as it exists today, was 
built upon real estate, loans and insur- 
ance. Now they are taking down the 
old signs and putting up others that 
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read “Nothing But Insurance,” “Every- 
thing in Insurance,” “If It Is Insur- 
ance, We Have It,” etc. In a like 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


manner, companies have branched out, | 


charters have been broadened, and the 
various lines, such as 
automobile, use and occupancy, hail, 
rent, etc., are assiduously sought. Not 
content with that, fire insurance com- 
panies have acquired casualty com- 
panies, and not to be outdone, life and 
accident companies have taken on fire 
insurance company running-mates, so 
that for all practical purposes, fleets 
may now be said to have adopted the 
European system of writing fire, cas- 
ualty and life insurance under the same 
charter. 

This enlarging of the field of opera- 
tion, Mr. Gorham says, had increased 
enormously the agent’s opportunity for 
profit. Everything under one roof 
means largely increased earnings for 
the agent. One busy agent in a city of 
less than 100,000 has very kindly made 
a list of the different kinds of insurance 
his agency has actually sold during the 
past year, which are, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

Fire, tornado, hail, earthquake, rent, 
use and occupancy, automobile (fire, 
theft, collision, personal liability), ac- 
cident, health and life, compensation, 
employers’ liability, elevator, aircraft 
damage, explosion, riot and civil com- 
motion, sprinkler leakage, plate glass, 
steam boiler, flywheel, power interrup- 
tion, leasehold, livestock (all risk), 
burglary, robbery, forgery and check 
alterations, golfers’ liability, surety 
bonds, parcel post, tourist floater, furs 
and jewelry (all risk), trip transit, 
dog liability, safety deposit box, water 
damage, floaters, etc. 

Mr. Gorham admits that the agent’s 
expenses have increased and that rates 
have steadily declined, but he says that 
the average rate of commission has in- 
creased until it is higher today than 
ever before and that the multiplicity 
of side lines has more than doubled 
the agent’s net income. Verily, he 


side 


says, this is an era of opportunity for | 


the aggressive agent. Not only are the 
increased values here, but the public 
is insurance-minded and each year is 
more receptive to the various forms of 
coverage which were practically un- 
known a generation ago. The beginner 
of today, he says, becomes the leader 
tomorrow. Some local agent, perhaps a 
mere novice, in a small town, will in a 
few years outgrow his environment and 
become an outstanding agent in a great 
city, or a company official. “It has 
always been just that way.” 


tornado, | 


ATURALLY my first interest in 
any situation is in connection with 
fire insurance—and its side lines—and 
so while making my dreary and hope- 
less hunt for an apartment I kept an 
eye peeled, as R.W.S. would express it, 
for indications of good or bad condi- 
tions from that standpoint. I was 
pleased to find that in the hotel at 
which I stopped there was a notice by 
the windows in my room explaining in 
clear and convincing fashion the danger 
of throwing lighted cigars and cigar- 
ettes out of the window. I once lived 
for a time in another hotel in that 
same great city. It was during the 
summer and beautiful awnings shaded 
every window. I think there was hard- 
ly a day while I was there that a fire 
alarm was not rung in because one or 
more of the awnings had burst into 
flames after someone on floors higher 
up had thrown out a cigar or cigarette. 
It is not surprising that fire insurance 
men sometimes come close to madness 
as they contemplate the stupidity and 
indifference of the average man. 
oa * * 
NE of the apartments I inspected 
was a floor or two above one in 
which lived friends of mine. Their 
apartment, as well as that I visited, 
had a beautiful working fireplace. My 
friends assured me that theirs never 
smoked. Then they referred to an 
amusing incident which had recently 
happened. The man from whom they 
frequently purchased wool had evident- 
ly given them logs more or less im- 
pregnated with some very inflamable 
material. At all events the flame was 
so intense and the heat so great that 
before they managed to put it out by 
throwing water on it the chimney 
caught fire. I continued my search. 


* * * 


ig a small vacant lot, or drive-way 
near another apartment about seven 
boys and girls, the oldest of whom 
could not have been over eight years, 
had built a splendid bonfire to which 
they kept adding fuel and about which 








they played and danced. 


* * ~ 


HAT and other observations I made 
only convinced me anew of how 


organizations that hope to reduce our 
shocking annual fire loss that the edu- 
cation of the public to the necessity of 
| reasonable caution is one of the most 
| vital features of such a campaign. 


sane are those leaders in the various 
| 
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Increased Buying Power 


The wide-awake life insurance man is grasping the immediate opportunity afforded 
by increased buying power of his prospects and utilizing a complete portfolio of 
life, and life accident and health policy contracts. National Life of the U. S. of A- 
representatives have such a portfolio in combination with direct workable sales 
plans with which to fully capitalize the business upturn. 


Retirement Income 
Juvenile Insurance 


Accident and Health in combination with 
Life—complete coverage 


Family Income 


Guaranteed low cost on Full Level 
Premium basis 


Direct by mail circularization plans 
Practical Sales Preparation Course 
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Promotional Advertising 


Along Two Lines 





Thomas J. V. Cullen Addresses 
Advertising Convention at 
Briarcliff Manor 


In his address on “Spreading the 
Light” at the annual conference of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
at Briarcliff Manor last Monday 
Thomas J. V. Cullen, editor of The 
Spectator, said that in the perform- 
ance of their duties, insurance ad- 
vertising managers and public relations 
counsel must direct their promotional 
material along two lines. One aspect 
f the promotional problem is essent- 
ially idealistic, Mr. Cullen said, with 
cooperation as its keynote and the im- 
provement of the institution of insur- 
ance in the public regard as its object. 
The second phase he described as prac- 
tical in its aspect, with competition as 
its motive and the spotlighting of the 
individual company’s excellence as its 
object. 

There is no contradiction, however, 
Mr. Cullen said, between a harmonized 
institutional program and a _ partic- 
ularized effort to advance the influence 
of an individual company. While the 
story that each advertising manager 
has to tell develops from a common 
ideal, he has, while remaining faith- 
ful to that ideal, a paramount duty to 
perform in setting forth the reasons 
why his company is worthy of the con- 
fidence of the agents and the public. 

‘In leading up to his discussion of 
advertising problems, Mr. Cullen out- 
lined his picture of insurance as a 
trinity of protection. He compared his 
concept of insurance to the geograph- 
ical definition of the river, saying that 
it has its source in the company, flows 
everyway through the agents, into the 
boundless ocean of insurance buyers. 

“As public relations men,” he said, 
“it is your job to guide the contents of 
the flow which arises in the company 
and to direct it through the agency 
channels so that at the point of contact 
it reaches its destiration in a manner 
to obtain its greatest force. This con- 
forms with the modern concept of ad- 
vertising which aims to interpret a 
business to its own sales force, setting 
up standards of helpful service to the 
end that the public be better informed 
by them about the accomplishments 
and the benefits which may be derived 
from its use.” 

“In a sense you are wholesalers,” 
Mr. Cullen said, “and the agents re- 
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The Latch-Key is Always Out 


A most cordial welcome is assured 
the agents and friends of the North 
British & Mercantile Group at company 
headquarters in Suite 340 at The Drake 
hotel, Chicago, during the week begin- 
ning Monday, Oct. 9th, when the 
Thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents will be in session. 








Whatever direction your in- 
dividual efforts favor, whether direct 
mail, national advertising, insurance 
journal advertising or house organ, 
there is the inescapable truth which 
must be borne in mind that any effort 
to reach the public over the heads of 
the agents, and not through their 
medium, will fail, or at best meet with 
partial success.” 

In discussing the institutional aspect 
of insurance advertising, Mr. Cullen 
said that there was no industry or 
enterprise around which so glorious 
and striking a picture can be developed. 
The activities of insurance in the 
furthering of every project that has 
as its objective human _ betterment 
could conceivably become household 
knowledge throughout the nation. The 
advertising directors, he said, could 
guide this story of the humane accom- 
plishments of insurance through the 
entire fabric of the agency organiza- 
tion to the end that every insurance 
man would feel that active participa- 
tion in the great movements directed to 
the conservation of life and property 
was an integral part of his job and 
through the agents subsequently, Mr. 
Cullen said, men and women in every 
walk of life would come to recognize 
that they as members, policyholders 
and beneficiaries of this great humani- 
tarian institution were contributing 
towards the accomplishments which 
would materially aid in raising the 
standards of life. 

In concluding, Mr. Cullen returned 
to this theme saying that the keynote 
of the future should be so attuned as to 
instill into the great mass of people the 
realization that they are in the insur- 
ance business—are members of the in- 
surance family, and that its success 
assumes the maintenance by them of a 
proprietary attitude toward it. 

In his final counsel to the insurance 
advertising men, Mr. Cullen said, “I 
would aim to crystallize public opinion 
into a force which would discourage 
hostile legislatures and grasping tax 
boards from directing restrictive meas- 
ures which, while aimed at the so-called 
big insurance companies, are really 


tailers. 


Arkansas Firemen Convention 

At the 12th annual convention of the 
Arkansas State Firemen’s Association 
held recently at Eureka Springs 
Joe A. Morris, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided, and an address of 
welcome was given by Congressman C. 
A. Fuller, with Robert Butt of Rogers, 
president of the Northwest Arkansas 
Firemen’s Association, responding. A 
business session was held Tuesday 
morning, and a lecture and desmonstra- 
tion on “Chemistry of Fire,” by Marcus 
McCall and Layman Morris was con- 
ducted in the afternoon. 

“Arson as a Crime,” was the subject 
of an address Wednesday morning by 
J. I. Teague of the National Board. 





J. H. White Joins National Union 

J. Hunter White has been appointed 
state agent of the National Union Fire 
Insurance Company, of Pittsburgh, to 
supervise the states of Georgia and 
Alabama, succeeding J. Priestley Orme 


resigned. Mr. White was formerly 
state agent in Virginia of Globe & 
Rutgers. 





H. E. Feer on Committee 

H. Ernest Feer, vice-president of the 
American Equitable Assurance Co., of 
the Corroon & Reynolds Group, was 
appointed a member of the committee 
on laws and legislation, succeeding the 
late Robert Van Iderstine, at the 
monthly meeting of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters held last 
week. 
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direct taxation on the thrift of the 
people themselves. I would not fail 
to show that these vast contributions 
from men on every rung of the finan- 
cial and social ladder are used in the 
great purpose of rehabilitation and in 
the causes which bring to men and 
women a surer answer to their yearn- 
ing for happiness.” 
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—Protective Indemnity 


SAME MANAGEMENT 
SAME SERVICE 
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ALL AGENCY CONTRACTS DIRECT 


Address 


WILFRID C. POTTER, President 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


Three prominent insurance and real 
estate concerns of Hackensack have an- 
yunced their association into what will 
known as a “Triple Appraisal 
Group.” The combination thus formed 
msists of Louis W. Shaffer, Inc., 
Fountain & Sons, Inc. and The Beyer 
Agency. This group will bring before 
the public outstanding buys in resi- 
dential properties fortified by ap- 
praisals made by these three competent 
offices which are well equipped to ren- 
der such service. 
The householder, protected by the 
reputation and background of these 
agencies, will be assured of true values 


in the purchase of a homestead and 
upon present economic conditions. 
* ” a 

Ridgewood, in past years, has been 
one of the most active towns in Bergen 
County during Fire Prevention week. 
In 1930 it was awarded second prize in 
New Jersey and in the following year 
it took first place. It received honorable 
mention in 1932. This vigilance and 
strict observance of prevention work 
has resulted in a material reduction in 
fire insurance rates. Every effort will 
be made this time by the authorities 
and citizens to maintain the town’s 
high standing. 








Inland Marine Syndicate 
Planned in Chicago 

CHICAGO, Sept. 26 Preliminary 
plans for the organization of the In- 
land Marine Syndicate were perfected 
here at a meeting in the Union League 
Club on Friday, attended by represen- 
tatives of a number of companies in- 
terested in the project. 

Aside from the announcement that 
W. C. Eberle, formerly well known in 
marine underwriting circles in Chicago, 
will manage the new organization, in- 
formation as to the purposes and plan 
of operation of the organization was 
very meager. It was positively stated 
that the organization would not act as 
a reinsurance syndicate which indi- 
cates that it will function as an under- 
writing pool such as the oil, grain, 
factory and rain associations. 

It was stated that headquarters 
probably would be established in the 
East. Mr. Eberle at one time was con- 
nected with the western marine de- 
partment of the Insurance Company of 
North America; and then was with 
Jones & Whitlock, Inc. of New York, 
here, and more recently was associated 
with the Rollins-Burdick-Hunter Com- 
pany, well known general agents. 


Report on Missouri 
Fire Rate Cases 


St. Louts, Mo., Sept. 26—Paul V. 
Barnett, special master in fire rate 
cases pending before a special federal 
tribunal at Kansas City, in a report 
filed with the court yesterday stated 
that the 137 companies affected oper- 
ated at a loss in Missouri prior to June 
1, 1929, when they raised their rates 
16 2/3 per cent, and will continue to 
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sustain a loss of 3.82 per cent under 
new rates on a premium earned and 
losses incurred basis but should make 
an apparent profit of 3.48 per cent if 
the Hyde formula of premiums collected 
and losses paid is applied. The com- 
panies lost money under either formula 
prior to the raise in rates, he reported 
to the courts. 


Heads Alabama Association 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 25.—W. G. 
Ward, special agent of the Firemen’s 
Fund was elected president of the Ala- 
bama Fieldmen’s Association to suc- 
ceed S. W. Biggers, special agent of 
the Home, at the annual meeting in 
Birmingham a few days ago. 

Other officers are: vice-president, 
Harry Haynes, Hines Brothers; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. H. Matthews, Insur- 
ance Company of North America, and 
chairman of the executive committee, 
W. H. Hackney, Liverpool, London & 
Globe. 

Under the new balance rules put 
into effect by the Southeastern Under- 
writers’ Association, the agents re- 
ported a marked improvement in col- 
lections in Alabama. One agent re- 
ported that where he usually had a 
dozen delinquents on his books he now 
has only one. 


Vice-President of Birmingham Fire 


Thomas K. Byrne, secretary of the 
Birmingham Fire Insurance Company, 
of Birmingham, Ala., has been elected 
vice-president. He will be in charge of 
underwriting. 
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It is a free book called “Making More Money.” 
plan for successful insurance selling—the plan which was awarded the 
Insurance Advertising Conference Trophy at Toronto. 
able, tested plan helps present Boston and Old Colony agents make more 
It will help you make more money. 


for successful insurance selling. 


HAVE YOU THE COURAGE OF 


YOUR CONVICTIONS ? 


@ If you believe that insurance is an abso- 
lute necessity. 
this year. 
sales tools must be keener than your com- 
petitors’. 
surance will be more profitable than it ever 
has been. 
Then we have something which will inter- 
est you. 


That insurance will be sold 
That to sell more insurance your 


That a right plan for selling in- 


And a wrong one more costly. 


It contains the basic 


This definite, work- 


Increased premium income this year is only a question of plan and 
Mail the request coupon today 


that is if you have the 





BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY, 
: Desk I, 87 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send me “Making More Money,” which contains your basic plan 


I understand I may keep this book 


without charge and without obligation. 
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Report of Secretary 
F. Robertson Jones 


Calls Especial Attention to Great 
Amount of Proposed Legisla- 
tion; Insurance Taxes 


In his annual report F. Robertson 
Jones, secretary of the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, said that more legislation 
affecting the casualty and surety busi- 
ness was proposed during the legisla- 
tive sessions this year than in any other 
year. Mr. Jones also is general man- 
ager of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives of New York City. 

As an indication of the increasing at- 
tention being given by State legisla- 
tures and Congress to the casualty and 
surety business, Mr. Jones said that so 
far this year the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives has pre- 
pared and distributed 3,165 memoranda 
on bills affecting the casualty and 
surety business, as compared to 2,389 
on the same date in 1931—the last com- 
parable year. This year there have 
been 43 State legislatures in regular 
session, and in addition there have been 
20 special sessions, with more pending. 

The report contained a comprehen- 
of the major legislative 
proposals. Fortunately, with one or 
two rather minor exceptions, no bill in 
this classification which was detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the business 
was enacted into law. Mr. Jones, how- 
ever, is fearful that there may be an- 
other story to tell next year, despite 
the fact that it is the so-called “off 
year” for legislative sessions, there be- 
ing only 9 States with regular sessions 
scheduled. 

The tendency to increase insurance 
taxes was quite evident this year, says 
the report. In all, 208 bills were intro- 
duced relating directly or indirectly to 
the subject of taxation. In only two 
instances, however, was the casualty 
and surety business affected and then 
not materially. 

According to Mr. Jones, the cam- 
paign for monopolistic or competitive 
State compensation funds continues. 

Mr. Jones devoted considerable aiten- 
tion in his report to so-called Special 
Deposit Legislation. The report also 
reviewed in detail automobile insurance 
legislation. 
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Joint Convention Opens at 


White Sulphur Springs 





Members of the International Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents Hear Supt. Van Schaick, C. D. 
Sturtevant and Other Speakers 





HITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, VA., Sept. 27—With not more 

than one hundred in attendance the joint meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and the 
National Association of Casualty & Surety Agents got under way 
shortly after 10 o’clock on Tuesday morning at the Greenbrier Hotel 
in White Sulphur Springs. T. Arthur Nelson, president of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty and also president of the International Asso- 


ciation opened the meeting with a few 
brief remarks. The insurance business 
he said was not discouraged by the 
trials to which it had been subjected 
by the depression as it had come 
through with colors flying high. In- 
surance companies he proudly stated 
had withstood every test and with less 
failures than any other industry, in- 
surance now stands behind the new 
leadership 100 per cent and are pre- 
pared to participate and cooperate in 
every movement designed for the 
benefit of nation wide recovery. 

C. D. Sturtevant, president of the 
Bartlett-Frazier Company, of Chicago, 
addressed the convention on “The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act.” Mr. 
Sturtevant was formerly president of 
the Trans-Mississippi Grain Company, 
Omaha, and a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. He 
said that the enactment of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act was a decisive de- 
feat for the grain trade in the legisla- 
tive field. 

“We have for years consistently op- 
posed all and sundry proposed pana- 
ceas for farm relief. We were success- 
ful in defeating the McNary-Haugen 
Act, the Export Debenture Plan, and 
only last winter the Domestic Allotment 
Plan. We lost a battle when the Farm 
Marketing Act was passed in 1929, but 
regained the lost ground when the 
Farm Board defeated itself and proved 
through its operations that our opposi- 
tion to this particular form of farm 
relief was based upon sound economics 
and was not motivated by selfish pur- 
poses. We are today in the position 
of an army that has fought through a 








hard campaign. We won many battles, 
had one setback from which we recov- 
ered, but in the last and final contest, 
we were utterly routed. We surren- 
dered at discretion and are now serv- 
ing under the banner of the opposi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Sturtevant said the defeat is all 
the more decisive because the new leg- 
islation is so broad that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has the power, under its 
provisions, to use any or all of the va- 
rious plans that have been proposed for 
farm relief. 

He said that his opposition to these 
various proposals was based upon a 
fundamental belief that no artificial or 
arbitrary legislative plan for farm re- 
lief could be permanently successful. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act, he 
asserted, is an excursion into a new 
social, political and legislative field. 

“It is based upon the theory that the 
relationship between the prices of va- 
rious products of human labor should 
bear a somewhat constant relationship 
to each other, and the end sought is 
relative permanency of the exchange 
value of one product when measured in 
terms of another.” 

His greatest fear in connection with 
the operation of the Act, he said, was 
its possible effect upon the marketing 
system. 

In conclusion Mr. Sturtevant said: 
“We are looking to the future with con- 
fidence; we are performing the essen- 
tial service of storing and marketing 
the grain supplies of the Nation upon 
a basis that is so economical that there 
is little room for improvement in that 
respect. (Many reports of government 
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investigations support this statement.) should be able to plan its affairs in such covery Program, have characterized 


We have confidence in the Administra- 
tion, and we believe they have confi- 
dence in us. We are cooperating 
whole-heartedly with them in an earn- 
est effort to bring to the farmer that 
measure of prosperity to which he is 
entitled.” 


R.L. Lunds’ Address Read 


Robert L. Lund, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
who was scheduled to address the joint 
convention Tuesday morning on “In- 
dustry and the New Deal,” was pre- 
vented from being present, but his 
address was read to the convention by 
Mr. Jones. 

The recovery program has brought 
into vivid relief the complex relations 
of industry, trade and commerce in our 
national economy, he said. “The fram- 
ing of codes under the National Re- 
covery Act has opened our eyes to this 
interdependence, which we had thought 
we recognized but now find we had 
never really understood. All our busi- 
ness activities are tied together by 
bonds so strong and so intricate that a 
change in one part of the fabric brings 
unexpected and at times highly import- 
ant results elsewhere.” 

To industry and business the Nation- 
al Industrial Recovery Act is more vital 
than any legislation ever enacted by the 
Congress, he stated. 

He pointed out that while a century 
ago the average work week of civilized 
peoples was seventy-five hours and in 
1840 sixty-eight hours, by 1900 it had 
been reduced to fifty-eight hours and in 
1929 under forty-eight and that today 
more than half our workers are em- 
ployed in industries which actually did 
not exist in 1900 and that industry and 
industrial management may rightly 
claim large credit for today’s luxurious 
standard of living, a standard beyond 
the dreams of even fifty years ago. 

There has been no finer example of 
patriotic cooperation, even in time of 
war, than industry has shown in the 
work of framing codes, he asserted. The 
Recovery Administration made it clear 
at the outset that wage and hour sched- 
ules were to be first set up and industry 
was thus confronted with the certainty 
of higher operating costs with, for the 
time being at least, no compensating 
advantages. In face of this fact, in- 
dustries the country over set to work 
and it is estimated that over 95 per 
cent of workers in manufacturing are 
covered by the codes that have been 
submitted. 

In conclusion he said: “It will be 
agreed that a government such as ours 
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a way as to provide the highest degree 
of prosperity for its people. In the 
minds of students of national economy 
the Recovery Act and the other legis- 
lation which has come with it, consti- 
tute an approach to a program of na- 
tional planning under which the wastes 
resulting from unwise industrial and 
economic practices will be eliminated 
and destructive competition within and 
between industries will be ended. 

“It must be realized, however, that 
what has been done up to this time is 
but an approach to such a planning pro- 
gram, because intelligent ordering of 
the nation’s affairs must be based upon 
data with respect to trade and industry 
not yet available. It is reasonable to 
anticipate that such data will come out 
of the industrial code groups which are 
being set up under the Recovery Act 
and that a study of the data will make 
it possible to attain the objectives we 
all so desire. 


Supt. Van Schaick 


In addressing the convention Thurs- 
day morning, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York, George 
S. Van Schaick, made reference to the 
National Recovery Program as follows: 
“One of the reasons that the Presi- 
dent’s program for industrial recovery 
has received such wonderful support 
from insurance men generally is that 
the program is founded on ideas and 
principles which have grown rapidly 
in insurance administration during the 
past decade. The necessity of high 
standards of practice, the elimination 
of unfair competition, the recognition 
of the desirability of cooperative ac- 
tion, all so vital to the National Re- 
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much of the unquestionable advance in- 
surance as an institution has hereto- 
fore been making.” 

Speaking of the necessity of obtain- 
ing enlightment from one’s own errors, 
Mr. Van Schaick declared that advan- 
tage and advance can be had from the 
experiences of the depression only in 
the event that company officials, agents 
and commissioners alike will face the 
problems that the depression has 
brought about or brought to light. 

“Every time,” said Superintendent 
Van Schaick, “that a company is taken 
over by the Department of Insurance 
it is possible to perform an autopsy 
and learn what may have been un- 
known before. It has always been be- 
lieved that there is a definite relation- 
ship between surreptitious rate cutting 
and insolvency. Proceedings in the 
course of liquidation have proved it 
conclusively. The same relationship to 
insolvency is seen in other well-known 
practices which are forbidden by law 
and condemned in public but sometimes 
indulged in through the stimulus of 
competition.” 

Attention was also called to the 
tendency which developed during boom 
times to indulge in unsound underwrit- 
ing and counterbalance by making 
profits on investments. 

Speaking of workmen’s compensation 
insurance, Superintendent Van Schaick 
had the following to say: “Something 
has to be done in the compensation 
field that will get large and serious 
problems off of dead center. The chief 
cause of non-accomplishment is the un- 
warranted assumption of many com- 
pany executives and agents that it is 
only a problem of increasing company 
income by increasing the rates which 
should be charged. When disapproval 
is given to applications for increased 
rates there is a tendency of companies 
to throw up their hands and say that 
the Insurance Department is respon- 
sible for all the trouble and is bleeding 
them to death. 

Superintendent Van Schaick spoke of 
the studies and hearings being held by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commit- 
tee of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners and compli- 
mented the Associations to whom he 
was speaking on the cooperative as- 
sistance such Associations were render- 
ing to that committee. 

Others introduced by the Chair in- 
cluded Commissioner Dunham of Con- 
necticut and Ex-Superintendents Beha 
of New York and Hobbs of Massachu- 
setts. 
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Oppose Premium 
on Notary Bonds 


Vigorous opposition to the new quad- 
rennial premium of $20 on notary pub- 
lic bonds as ordered by the Towner 
Rating Bureau, was expressed by the 
Surety Underwriters Association of 
Chicago at its September meeting. The 
old rate was $5 for four years 
and the companies found this a small, 
but profitable source of premium in- 
come. The new rate ordered be- 
cause of an act of the recent legislature 
which makes notaries and their bonds- 
men liable for any funds that may be 
handled by a notary as a part of his 
service to his clients. This was house 
bill 385. The surety men asserted that 
the $20 premium will cause the notaries 
to obtain personal surety, which is easy 
in this state because the secretary of 
state does not investigate the respon- 
sibility of such sureties. The $10 rate 
was suggested as a happy compromise 
that will not frighten all of the busi- 
ness away from the companies and will 
permit the companies to underwrite the 
business at a profit. The association 
also has been notified by Towner to 
continue to collect full annual con- 
struction bond premiums on all bonds 


each 


was 


in favor of the sanitary district of 
Chicago on work that has been sus- 
pended because of the shortage of 


funds. Increasing cost of material and 
labor is adding to the liability of the 
surety companies should the contrac- 
tors default, it was said. 


H. & A. U. C. Selects Chicago 


At a recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, it was 
decided to hold the 1934 annual meeting 
of the Conference at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, during the first 
part of June. 

By unanimous vote of the executive 
committee, the following two companies 
were admitted into Conference mem- 
bership: General Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion, New York City, Michigan Life 
Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Traffic Course 
for Policemen 

Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, will be one of the 
staff of experts which will conduct an 
intensive two weeks traffic course for 
policemen at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, II. 


Spurned Foreman's 
Warning 


An insubordinate act on the part 
of an employee, if it results in injury 
or death, is not compensable, the Mich- 
igan supreme court holds in Mamie 
Adams and Jethro Johnson vs. Novo 
Engine Co. and Michigan Mutual 
Liability. The plaintiffs, as dependents 
of a Novo crane operator, appealed 
a rejected compensation claim based 
on the employee’s fatal injury through 


an electrical shock and a fall. Testi- 
mony showed that the crane operator 
had attempted to climb onto a disabled 
crane to remove a dinner bucket al- 
though his foreman had told him to 
stay the hell off that crane.” In 
climbing up to the crane he encount- 
ered a live wire and the shock caused 
him to fall 25 ft. on his head. His act, 
the court found, was not one “arising 
out of and in the course of his employ- 
ment” and the resultant fatal injury 
could not be compensated. 
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N variety of insurance written, the Maryland is second 
to no other company. It writes practically every Casualty line. 
It issues Fidelity and Surety bonds of all classes. 


Its 8,000 agents cover every State and are located as well in 
Alaska, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Panama, Hawaii, Canada, 
and Mexico.—A farflung service invaluable alike to the greatest 
business organizations or the individual policyholder at home or 


in his travels. 
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Compensation Carriers 
Want Better Medical Service 


In addressing the American Hospital 
\ssociation at Milwaukee recently, Al- 


ert W. Whitney, associate general 
nanager of the National Bureau of 
‘asualty and Surety Underwriters, 


andidly stated that stock casualty com- 
anies do not believe that they are 
retting all they pay for in compensa- 
ion service in so far as medical and 
hospital attention is concerned. “The 
ympanies are willing to pay liberally 
yr medical treatment that produces 
esults,” Prof. Whitney said, “the di- 
rect cost of effective medical treatment 
s relatively unimportant as compared 
the cost of compensation that may 
ave to be paid because of poor medical 
service. The seriousness of the medical 
situation is due to the fact that the 
ompanies are paying such large sums 
f money for medical treatment that is 
not effective.” Prof. Whitney went on 
urge reformation of “the shocking 
and deplorable incompetence” of the 
nedical profession generally in the field 
f traumatic surgery. “No greater in- 
justice could be done an injured man 
than to let him fall into the hands of 
the general run of doctors who have 
nad no special training along these 
lines,” he said. “Companies are try- 
ing earnestly to alleviate these condi- 
tions by urging employers to exercise 
their right of free selection in choosing 
surgeons trained in industrial case 
work.” 


Good Time to Sell 
Plate Glass Coverage 


The Aetna-izer, house organ of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, 
advises agents to get out and sell plate 
glass insurance and several rea- 
sons for the timeliness of the appeal 
for this particular line. Under pres- 
sure of the government’s “Buy Now” 
campaign, the publication says, plus 
the usual sales incentives of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, merchants will 
be relying upon their windows to at- 
tract thousands of buyers during the 
next few months. They will be giving 
more care and thought to attractive 
layouts and decorations—will be spend- 
ing hundreds of dollars in creating eye 
appeal in their displays. While mer- 
chants are thus “window conscious” it 
vould be particularly appropriate to 
liscuss with them the protection and 
service which a plate glass insurance 
olicy affords. The Aetna-izer also 

ints out as an additional sales incen- 


licte 
sists 


tive that during the past few years con- 
siderable glass has been broken in cer- 
tain localities due to the deliberate and 
malicious activities of criminal racket- 
eers. This practice originated in Chi- 
cago and has since spread to several 
other large cities. The unusual fea- 
ture, of course, of the plate glass policy 
is that it replaces the broken glass re- 
gardless of the which still runs 
very high. 

When soliciting 
glass insurance, the Aetna-izer suggests 
that agents recommend always that the 
policy be written on a three year basis. 
Three year policies afford a number of 
advantages. If the three-year premium 
is paid in advance, a half year’s cost 
is saved. If paid in installments of 50 
per cent the first year, 30 per cent the 
second year and 20 per cent the third 
year, the assured saves 10 per cent of 
the total three year premium. Further- 
more since the price of glass fluctuates 
over a period of time, when a client 
buys a policy on the three year basis, 
he puts the replacement of his glass on 
a no cost basis—the insuring company 
assuming the risk of increases in price 
over a three year period. When point- 
ing out the advantages of three year 
policies over one year policies, this 
point should be emphasized. 


cost 


prospects for plate 


Tying Up With the 
Recovery Program 


Here is a corking editorial extracted 
from the promotion material prepared 
by the Royal and Eagle in connection 
with the “New Business Contest,” de- 
scribed in The Spectator last week. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 

A real need for more insurance has 
been created—created by increased val- 
ues, by replenished inventories, by 
speeding up of production, by aug- 
mented earning power, and by improved 
credit conditions. 

The Recovery Program is under real 
momentum. Business has quickened its 
pace. Depression detours have been left 
behind. The smooth, solid road over 
which present plans may travel to fu- 
ture accomplishments now stretches out 


straight ahead—and the signs read 
“Go.” 
There will be “greatly increased 


sales” of insurance and bond protection 
because such coverages will be needed 
to safeguard incomes, to protect in- 
vested capital, to guarantee legal obli- 
gations. 

Dependable insurance and bond pro- 
tection is the only groundwork upon 
which any substantial structure of con- 
tinuing prosperity can be erected. 

Opportunity Knocks! 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 

NY life 

planned his own personal life in- 
surance estate has had the opportunity 
f viewing the inner workings of a 
prospect during a sale. He knows ex- 
actly the course that was followed, step 
by step. Within him was the life in- 
surance salesman and the conservative 
estate planner combined. The one met 
the objections of the other in logical 
sequence. His resources, his need of in- 
surance and his future all were care- 
fully considered. What happened? If 
he couldn’t make a decision the first 
time he sat down to figure it out, what 
did he do? Did he try again, or did he 
just forget about it? 


insurance agent who has 


U 


cal *« * 


HEN a life agent approaches a 
Ween other than himself, the 
procedure should not be much different. 
He has demonstrated to himself a com- 
prehensive plan for the’ presentation 
of life insurance. If he does not assume 
that each prospect he interviews has 
hopes and ambitions similar to his own; 
he is inventing conditions unnecessarily 
difficult. Each prospect is potentially 
the same in his regard toward life in- 
surance. Assume that there is a definite 
plan, or a combination of plans, espe- 
cially fitted to suit the needs of every 
person interviewed and there is but 
one course to pursue. Discover that 
plan or combination of plans and ex- 
plain to the prospect exactly why it is 
the most practical. 


> x . 


ELLING a life insurance 

similar to selling a house not yet 
built. The house cannot be sold merely 
by telling the prospect that it is a sin- 
gle-payment house, or perhaps a 20- 
payment house or a continuous-pay- 
ment house. The mere thought of pay- 
ments of any kind makes the house en- 
tirely objectionable. Suppose, however, 
the prospect were asked what kind of 
a house he would like to own. This is 
something close to his heart and he 
always has the important details in 
mind. With this information, the agent 
can submit a plan conforming to re- 
quirements. He should not attempt to 
plan a mansion for a prospect of 
modest means, nor yet a hovel for any 
man. He must interest the man by dem- 
onstrating the possibilities of making 
the plan work. Then the prospect will 
be entirely willing to consider the 
necessary payments. 


estate is 
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Insurance Advertising Conference at Briarcliff Manor 
(Concluded from page 6) 


good will of those upon whom it de- 
pends for its existence. 

“Any industry,” Mr. Bernays con- 
tinued, “or any unit within an indus- 


try which fails to take cognizance of 
this trend is jeopardizing its life.” 

In a discussion following his formal 
talk, Mr. Bernays made the point that 
the insurance publicity job consisted 
first of building a good public attitude 


toward the business as a whole and 
then dividing this into competitive 
units. 

Following Mr. Bernays’ address, 
Thomas J. V. Cullen, editor of The 
Spectator, was heard in a talk which, 
although there was no _ prearrange- 
ment, happily developed insurance-wise, 


several of the phases of public rela- 
tions discussed by Mr. Bernays in his 
broader interpretation of the subject. 

An abstract of Mr. Cullen’s address 
appears on page 29 of this issue of 
The Spectator. 


Address by Frank Presbrey 


Following Mr. Cullen’s’ address, 
Frank Presbrey, chairman of the board 
of Frank Presbrey Company, advertis- 
ing agents, discussed “How Insurance 
Companies Can Advertise Profitably in 
National Magazines.” Mr. Presbrey 
was introduced as having 54 years’ ad- 
vertising experience. His talk gave 
evidence of this fact and he expressed 
himself in short, terse paragraphs. 

He declared that insurance companies 
which had used national magazines as 
advertising media had by actual survey 
suffered a lower lapse ratio in recent 

years than others. They had enjoyed 
* the cream of the business, he felt. 

Contrary to newspaper readers who 
sean their daily papers with a hurried 
glance, magazine subscribers peruse 
their periodicals in a more receptive 
mood, Mr. Presbrey said. Their con- 
sciousness is more generously given to 
the magazine than to any other medium, 
he pointed out. 


William S. Crawford 

The final speaker at this interesting 
symposium was William S. Crawford, 
veteran insurance editor of the Journal 
of Commerce, who spoke on the methods 
and values of insurance newspaper pub- 
licity. 

Mr. Crawford said that many adver- 
tising managers overlooked the oppor- 
tunities to get the names of their com- 
panies in the news. It is the news col- 
umns, after all, which are sure of be- 


ing read, Mr. Crawford said, whereas 
even the most carefully prepared ad- 
vertising displays stand a chance of 
being passed over by the rapid, busy 
reader. 

Mr. Crawford then proceeded to 
lecture on ways in which publicity 
should be prepared in order to merit 
consideration by editors. He said that 
there were two outstanding faults which 
marred much of the company publicity. 

In closing, Mr. Crawford advised 
advertising managers to become expert 
reporters of their company’s affairs to 
the daily and weekly insurance press, 
and reminded them that the character 
of a company’s news reflects the char- 
acter of the company. 


Tuesday's Session 


Tuesday’s sessions at Briarcliff 
Lodge upheld in every respect the in- 
surance advertising conference’s rep- 
utation for programs of variety and 
intrinsic worth. Leading off was A. 
Wilbur Nelson, assistant to the general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters who covered a lot of 
ground in a not overlong speech which 
flashed a comprehensive picture of the 
National Board’s publicity efforts in 
behalf of the insurance business. 

Mr. Nelson was particularly success- 
ful in his attempt to show how the 
National Board actively serves all 
branches of insurance. 

“How many of you realize,” Mr. Nel- 
son asked, “that without the protection 
afforded by stock fire insurance carriers 
it would be impossible for the life in- 
surance companies, for instance, to in- 
vest their billions of assets in burnable 
property? No one would lend a dollar 
on property which is not insured be- 
cause of the risk of losing his invest- 
ment. Life insurance—the greatest 
and most cautious investor of all— 
could not, above all, take that chance.” 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Nel- 
son proffered a warm and earnest in- 
vitation to conference members to avail 
themselves of national board service, 
saying: “Now, with the insurance ad- 
vertising conference ready to aid the 
N.R.A. in the ‘New Deal’ and the re- 
turn to prosperity which we all have 
awaited, the public relations depart- 
ment of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters expresses here a desire 
to aid every member company in every 
possible manner and we count on you 
to make known your suggestions and 
desires.” 
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A second national board feature of 
the day was the highly interesting 
illustrated exposition of the work of 
the underwriters laboratories offered 
by George B. Muldaur, one of the or- 
ganization’s general agents. 

One of the regrettable things about 
the usual pubtic relations forum is that 
the public is never heard from. The 
insurance advertising conference, how- 
ever, wisely secured an outstanding 
spokesman for the insurance buying 
public in P. D. Betterley, a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Management As- 
sociation. His observations, which 
have been extensive and profound, 
have led Mr. Betterley to delineate five 
trends which insurance companies must 
develop if they would meet the de- 
mands and fulfill the needs of the in- 
surance buying public. They are: 


1. More extensive use of the com- 
bination policy. 

2. The rewording of insurance con- 
tracts in simpler language. 

3. More flexibility in insurance con- 
tracts. 

4. Voluntary adjustment 
tracts. 

5. Comprehensive policies minus in- 
ter-state complications. 


John J. Hall of the National Bureau 
was invited to the conference to dis- 
cuss the value of conservation work 
and its relation to insurance advertis- 
ing and publicity.” In the course of 
his address Mr. Hall brought out the 
point that the work of stock casualty 
companies in conservation through the 
staff of the National Bureau was large- 
ly word of mouth advertising. 

“We attempt to promote good will on 
the basis of safety,” he said. “Though 
our chief object is to reduce all kinds of 
accidents, especially those which affect 
our business, an inevitable by-product 
is a favorable public attitude toward 


us ” 


of con- 


Other speakers of the day were Ken- 
neth R. Miller, who briskly outlined 
the functions of the life insurance sales 
research bureau and demonstrated 
what an able ally of the advertising 
manager that organization is, and Paul 
W. West, who told how legislation at 
Washington is affecting advertising. 

At the life and fire and casualty 
group luncheon there were informal 
discussions of a number of questions. 

The conference was in receipt of a 
telegram from the life advertisers, 
meeting in Chicago, stating that a com- 
mittee would be formed by that body 
to cooperate with the I.A.C. on mutual 
problems. The I.A.C. responded af- 
firmatively to the proposal. 
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OA Strong, Permanent, Conservative Old Line Company 


Has Valuable Territory Open in 


MICHIGAN VIRGINIA NORTH CAROLINA 
H OHIO KENTUCKY SOUTH CAROLINA 
WEST VIRGINIA TENNESSEE GEORGIA 


CONTRACT—Liberal Commissions, Bonus, and 
Long Term Renewals. 


NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 











| “A Life Insurance Company” 


_ having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
| selected limited number of people in the States 


| of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- | 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THe SPECTATOR | 


| A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY! 83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
George Washington Life Insurance Company nae 
Home Office FIRE 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA AUTOMOBILE 
1824 1933 


Over a Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 
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THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. | 








Triple Indemnity Life Insurance 
with 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 
in 
ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 
GENERAL Agency contracts available at Bangor, 
Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; Erie, 


Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit, Mich. | 


Inquire 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 











OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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| THE TERRITORY 


MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
THE COMPANY 


Backed and endorsed by the most sutstan- 
tial and influential business men in Kan-~ax 
City. 


THE MANAGEMENT Practical insurance men of long experience 


and conspicuous success. 

MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA 
COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 
in the country today. 


DANIEL BOONE, Jr., FREDERIC 8S. WITHINGTON, 


LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


THE 


Rook Order Department 


S6TH AND CHESTNUT STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























President Sec’y & Actuary 








| 56th and Chestnut Sts. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
1933 EDITION 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Now Being Distributed | 
| 
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betablished 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
FOWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIB)Y 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


tudits Calculations Censultant- 


Examinations \ aluations 


8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK! 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON| 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 


NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, FONDILLER, 
RYAN & SHARP 
Consulting Actuaries 


| 90 John St. New York 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1213 


| 


CHICAGO 





l= | 


\JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.LA.| 
| Censulting Actuary 


| 
LIFE INSURANCE—0Ordinary, Intermedi- | 
ute, Group, Industrial and Special Classes} 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Hapert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
2004 WEST END AVE. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 
Auther “A System and Accounting for a Life 
nsurance Company’ 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business— Pensions 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, I! 


| 
‘ | 
Phone Franklin 6559 | 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc.| 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


| Omaha Kansas City 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 
555 Seventh Street 
Des Moines, lowa 


10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





T. J. McCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 


Coleord Bidg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





—— 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bldg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Censulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 
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J. H. OCROURKE., Jr. 

UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 

PHONES 


GERMANTOWN 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOMBARD (674 
DREXEL BLOG 

















24 to 72 Hour Service Anywhere in 
Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 
of Multiple Lives of Insurance Claims. 
FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincoin 3202 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

















"Here" and "Now" 


(Concluded from page 11) 


American public through this record? 
Hardly have we, in view of the fact 
that the percentage saved from our 
national income during this period 
has shown practically no _ increase 
whatsoever; whereas, during such 
decade, the average number of work- 
ing years for mankind has steadily de- 
creased, and the years of dependency 
have increased by leaps and bounds. 

“With such facts and conditions, we 
face the present era of life underwrit- 
ing. Somewhat changed from 1919 to 
1930, perhaps, but I wonder just how 
much. It is true that much competi- 
tion has come from sources just men- 
tioned, but I am wondering if we 
haven’t largely accepted the amount of 
savings possible on the part of the 
American public with a tinge of in- 
difference. Even though we have 
sponsored thrift programs, and have 
conducted advertising and educational 
campaigns during the years past, I am 
wondering as to whether we ourselves 
have accepted the challenge through 
proper solicitation, and by creating in 
the minds of the American public, a 
proper understanding of the necessity 
of saving a larger portion of the in- 
come dollar. It is true that a larger 
portion of the dollar saved is being 
deposited with American Life Insur- 
ance institutions today than ever be- 
fore, but we have failed to increase the 
percentage of dollars saved out of the 
American income by the American 
public. For further sales increase, it 
is this problem that men and women 
of our profession must solve. Especial- 
ly is this true in view of the increased 
number of our unemployed, and the 
ever-decreasing number of years man- 
kind finds opportunity to work. 

“This year of 1933 offers greater 
opportunities to every man and woman 
endowed with courage and imbued with 
a fighting spirit. The mere fact that 
today we face a challenge as never 
before, makes possible golden oppor- 
tunities for those reflecting the spirit 
possessed by each and every one of us 
who has built the temple ‘Within.’ It’s 
not so much the physique,—it’s not a 
question of intelligence; it is the 
amount of determination in one’s be- 
ing that counts. Couple this deter- 
mination with strength and greater 
knowledge, and a combination is form- 
ed that will carry any individual far 
along on the wave of success. The 
year of 1933 will be a good year for 
you and for me, provided we use our 
strength, attain a greater knowledge, 
and reflect the positive qualities of 
thinking, with the elimination of wor- 
ries and confusion, both ‘here’ and 
‘Now.’ ” 


Thi Spi ctator. S¢ pte mbe) 28. 1933 





